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Reorganization and the Internal 
Revenue Service’ 


By CLARA PENNIMAN 


Director, Public Administration Program 


University of Wisconsin 


Nn the last quarter century we have moved 
| from prescribing a model organization 

form for all agency ills to a skepticism that 
suggests reorganization is at best a palliative, 
possibly shifting pressures but without neces- 
sarily changing the underlying forces. And that 
moreover reorganization may disrupt both in- 
formal and formal work arrangements to the 
detriment of the effectiveness of the organiza- 
tion at least in the short run. It is true that 
both the national Hoover Commissions and 
the numerous state Little Hoover Commis- 
sions freely recommended reorganization as a 
solvent to numbers of problems. Many admin- 
istration specialists saw in these reorganization 
proposals old, traditional views of reform and 
a failure to use new knowledge that reflected 
grave doubts of the efficacy of reorganization 
as a general prescription. The subsequent 
years have supported much of the skepticism. 
On the one hand, Congressmen have refused 
to consider reorganizations that they believed 
might upset cherished relations such as the di- 
vision of authority between the Army Corps 
of Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation. 
On the other hand, reorganizations enacted 
have produced unanticipated results for their 
supporters and opponents. Frank Rourke 
found that the apparent Presidential-labor 
victory in the transfer of the Employment 
Service-Unemployment Compensation func- 
tions to the Department of Labor was fol- 
lowed by a transfer of states-rights industry 
pressure not only to the new Department but 


* Research for this study was aided by a grant from 
the Graduate Research Committee of the University 
of Wisconsin. 
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> In spite of empirical research and theoretical dis- 
cussions questioning the value of reorganization, it 
does occur. One of the more interesting and signifi- 
cant instances was the recent reorganization of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue beginning in 1952. 
This attempt to improve organization operation is 
still going on as the new Internal Revenue Service 
continues to try to meet the new problems that 
have developed and the old problems it inherited. 
This article describes the reorganization and ex- 
amines some of the criteria for judging the success 
or failure of the attempt. 


to Congress and action there that tended to 
restore the pre-reorganization status quo.! 

If reorganization is not a remedy to be 
widely prescribed, neither is it to be entirely 
rejected. The need is to understand and to 
describe organizational symptoms with suf- 
ficient clarity and precision to recognize when 
and in what respects reorganization may be 
the appropriate prescription. This brief de- 
scription of the reorganization of the Internal 
Revenue Service will not settle this contro- 
versy as to the role of reorganization in re- 
form and change, although it may contribute 
to the understanding of that role. The ques- 
tions raised are modest: What characteristics 
of the organization structure of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue contributed to the prob- 
lems culminating in open scandals? Has the 
new organization structure helped to meet 
the old problems without raising major prob- 
lems of its own?? 


*Francis E. Rourke, “The Politics of Administrative 
Organization: A Case History,” 19 Journal of Politics 
461-78 (August 1957). 

*On the assumption that there are innumerable pos- 
sible organization structures to be paired with in- 
numerable possible objectives (at least modifications 
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Bureau of Internal Revenue, Post-War 

On the eve of World War II, the reputation 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue stood high 
with the Congress and the public. The known 
rectitude of Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau sheltered the Bureau. And Roosevelt's 
Commissioner Guy Helvering had achieved 
for himself and the Bureau almost the im- 
perial status of J. Edgar Hoover and the 
F.B.I. Helvering’s unprecedented term (ten 
years of FDR’s twelve, 1933-43) as Commis- 
sioner covered changes of importance—collec- 
tion of taxes from the newly legalized beer 
and liquor industry (1933), decentralization 
from Washington to the field of the appellate 
function (1939), blanketing of all deputy col- 
lectors under civil service merit system (1942), 
extension of the income tax to all with in- 
comes of $600 or over, and (just before he 
left) adoption of general withholding to aid 
in tax collection (1943). The fact that only the 
deputy collectors and not the collectors were 
placed under the merit system and that no 
institutional machinery for coordination was 
developed among the diverse divisions of 
Internal Revenue either in the field or at the 
Washington level left problems for the future. 

The Bureau was both decentralized and 
highly centralized, and no sense of a single 
administrative organization, policy, and pro- 
gram infused the agency. All individual in- 
come tax returns reporting net income above 
$5,000 (by 1945, $7,000) and all corporate in- 
come tax returns were sent from the collectors’ 
offices to Washington, examined, and referred 
to appropriate Revenue Agents In Charge, if 
field audit was required. Washington alone 
could make many of the final decisions im- 
mediately affecting taxpayers. Separatism and 
independence characterized the field and 
Washington and relations between the field 
and Washington. Each of seven deputy com- 
missioners in Washington supervised a major 
segment of tax administration. The Deputy 
Commissioner of Accounts and Collections 
through a staff of thirteen field supervisors at- 
tempted to coordinate the offices of sixty-four 


of objectives), no attempt is made to establish whether 
the new organization is the best possible. See James G. 
March and Herbert A. Simon, Organizations (John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1958), p. 176. 


Collectors. The Deputy Commissioner of the 
Income Tax Unit coordinated the work of 
thirty-nine district offices with Internal Rev- 
enue Agents in Charge. The Deputy Com- 
missioner of the Miscellaneous Tax Unit 
(later renamed Excise Tax Unit) and the 
Deputy Commissioner of the Employment 
Tax Unit supervised field activities that were 
in part located in the collectors’ offices. The 
Deputy Commissioner of Intelligence worked 
through fourteen district offices headed by 
Special Agents. After 1939, the Deputy Com- 
missioner of the Technical Staff (Appellate) 
had twelve field divisions checking thirty-five 
local offices. 

In all, approximately 200 field officials re- 
ported to the seven deputy commissioners in 
Washington. There, cooperation took the 
form of a gentleman's regard for the proper 
amenities without prying or interfering. Co- 
operation in the field not only tended to be 
less in substance but also less in gentlemanly 
procedure. Almost no single office brought 
any group of field officials together. Fre- 
quently they were not in the same city. Dis- 
trust, or even disrespect for the competence of 
colleagues with differing responsibilities, rein- 
forced the separatism. The sixty-four Collec- 
tors were Presidential appointees. Other field 
officials came under the civil service merit 
system. Normal career promotion lines ran in 
each of the specializations—collection, income 
tax, miscellaneous tax, employment tax, alco- 
hol tax, intelligence, or appellate. 

Weaknesses, tolerable perhaps with a pre- 
war 1940 tax return load of 19.2 million, 
proved a serious strain when the tax return 
load had grown to 83.8 million in 1945 and 
continued to grow. Almost every working 
adult now filed an income tax return and in- 
dividual income tax returns reached 43.6 mil- 
lion taxable returns in 1945 in contrast to 3.9 
million in 1940. The Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue faced the peacetime adaptation of an 
organization developed for less than one- 
fourth of the new work load and a staff grown 
approximately two and one-fifth times. House- 
keeping details of handling returns, deposit- 
ing money, and filing returns had assumed 
proportions unknown a few years before. Even 
the housing of additional employees stretched 
the already inadequate field facilities. 
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Appraisal and Reappraisal 

With the end of the war, Bureau leaders 
raised their budget requests for personnel. 
The implication appeared that if the Congress 
would provide sufficient funds for more and 
more employees, the Bureau could wipe up 
the war backlog and continue operation much 
as usual. The Congress for fiscal years 1946 
and 1947 responded generously to these re- 
quests. The Bureau added positions and in 
fact reached its all-time high (as of 1961) in 
personnel in 1947 with 57,386 net average 
permanent employees. The Eightieth Con- 
gress, through its appropriation committees, 
showed less sympathy for the Bureau’s needs 
and more skepticism of its accomplishments. 
Deep budget cuts followed in fiscal years 1948 
and 1949. The average number of employees 
dropped to 49,356 and 50,634. 

Although maintaining that insufficient per- 
sonnel created the greatest handicap, the Bu- 
reau on its own and at the instigation of the 
Treasury undertook some management stud- 
ies. In October, 1946, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Snyder launched a “Management Im- 
provement Program.” Successively there were 
attempts at work simplification programs in 
the field, employee incentive awards, and 
special committees on administration ap- 
pointed by the Commissioner or Secretary (in 
particular, the so-called Wiggins Committee 
reporting in November, 1948). In 1948, the 
first “audit control study” was initiated to 
assist in meeting the problem of selecting 
only those income tax returns for audit that 
were likely to contain significant errors (both 
in the taxpayer’s favor and against him). With 
funds made available by Congress, the Bureau 
hired the management firm of Cresap, Mc- 
Cormick and Paget in 1948, first to make a 
comprehensive analysis of organization and 
procedure in the collectors’ offices and later 
for a similar study of the whole Bureau—both 
studies to include recommendations. 

The first Hoover Commission in its 1948 
Report reviewed studies undertaken by Con- 
gress and the administration of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue and added its own broad 
recommendations for a complete reorganiza- 
tion of the Bureau for economy and efficiency, 
elimination of Presidential appointment of 


collectors, and an increase in the rank of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue to Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury. 


Congressional Investigation 

Bitter words and political controversy over 
the cut in the 1948 budget increased normal 
Congressional interest in Internal Revenue. 
The Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation secured the services of four distin- 
guished public citizens who reported formally 
on January 27, 1948. The subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives initiated investiga- 
tions by its staff in 1947 and 1948. Under a 
subcommittee of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, detailed investigations were car- 
ried on more or less continuously from 1948 
into 1954. This subcommittee’s most critical 
investigations occurred in 1951 and 1952 when 
Cecil R. King (Democrat of California) was 
chairman. Although the Senate left most of 
the investigating to the House, the Senate 
Special Committee to Investigate Crime in 
Interstate Commerce (the Kefauver Commit- 
tee) and John J. Williams (Delaware) through 
the Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
pointed up difficulties in tax administration. 
Other committees, especially the House and 
Senate Appropriation Committees, exhibited 
critical, questioning attitudes in hearings with 
Internal Revenue. 

The investigations by Congressional com- 
mittees not only highlighted the fact of cor- 
ruption in Internal Revenue but also the ap- 
parent inability of Bureau officials to identify 
and handle its problems. The center of criti- 
cism again and again revolved around the Of- 
fice of Collector. The collectors’ offices re- 
ceived and processed the 82.6 million (1951) 
tax returns. They collected most of the 50.4 
billion tax dollars (1951) either initially on 
receipt of the return or subsequently when 
audit reflected additional taxes due. Although 
corporate returns and the larger individual 
income tax returns were audited by revenue 
agents in Washington or in the field, the bulk 
of the individual income tax returns were ex- 
amined and audited in the collectors’ offices. 
And there in 1951 worked more than 60 per 
cent of all Internal Revenue employees. 
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The Collector's Office Stumbling Block 


The collector’s office was an old one, 
brought into existence with the Bureau in 
1862 and continuously providing patronage 
to the party in power. The collectors were 
appointed by the President with the consent 
of the Senate. For most years until 1939, the 
deputy collectors in the office of the collector 
were appointed by the collector. (The class 
“deputy collector” covered most employees 
above the clerical level in the office so that 
they represented substantial patronage and 
control.) In 1939 appointment of the deputy 
collectors was vested in the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and in 1942 the deputy collectors 
were brought under the merit system. Merit 
system coverage did not convert immediately 
the deputy collectors from political appointees 
to neutral civil servants. Temporary, war serv- 
ice appointments after 1942 did not guarantee 
political neutrality for new deputy collectors 
where the collector did not wish it. The collec- 
tor, usually a political figure of importance in 
his community (as a Chicago attorney ex- 
pressed it, “a man who would be regularly 
seen at the prize fights”) might or might not 
be knowledgeable in the technicalities of tax 
administration. He might have business inter- 
ests that permitted only part-time attention to 
the work of the collector's office. He presuma- 
bly did know his way around politically and 
would listen sympathetically to requests for 
delays in tax payments or other tax problems. 

Since the collector not only was a presi- 
dential appointment as was the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue but also normally had 
the endorsement of a U. S. Senator, there were 
both legal and practical political questions as 
to the reality of supervision and control from 
Washington. The Bureau charts showed a line 
of supervision running from the Commis- 
sioner to the Deputy Commissioner of Ac- 
counts and Collections to the collector, with 
a field force of Supervisors of Accounts and 
Collections under the direction of the Deputy 
Commissioner presumably supervising and 
coordinating the work of the sixty-four Collec- 
tors. Evidence in Congressional hearings as 
well as stories in the Bureau recounted that 
individual collectors had thrown out district 
supervisors with whom they disagreed and at 
least one collector put through a direct call 
to the President when he disliked an order 


of the Deputy Commissioner who was visiting 
his office. In other words, each collector repre- 
sented an island of power that could be and 
was directed at times against the headquarters 
office of the Bureau. Management changes, 
including adoption of punch card machine 
equipment, that might conceivably reduce 
personnel or shift control of work, met re- 
sistance. Not only did the collector's office in 
its own work pose a threat to headquarters, 
but it created difficulties in other divisions. 
Enforcement work that was not translated 
into effective collection efforts was worse than 
useless. Carelessness that permitted corrup- 
tion, or collusion in corruption, in the collec- 
tor’s office did not always remain confined. 

The position of the collector barred man- 
agement changes unacceptable to the collec- 
tors and prevented serious consideration of 
field integration. Management recommenda- 
tions to consolidate field services and reduce 
the number of separate field operations se- 
cured little Bureau attention where almost 
no one wished to bring the professionally and 
technically qualified revenue agents, intelli- 
gence agents, and others hired under merit 
system procedures into the collector's office 
and under the collector. Under the Statutes 
it was impossible to eliminate the collector 
or to consolidate the collector’s office with 
other functions and place anyone but the col- 
lector in charge. 


Other Blocks to Management Improvement 

But the collector was not the only organi- 
zational soft spot. Everywhere work loads ex- 
ceeded accomplishments. Washington could 
program, could secure appropriations on the 
basis of programs outlined, but generally 
could neither enforce program commitments 
nor always learn the progress made. Field re- 
ports were often late, incomplete, and inac- 
curate. Statistical comparisons from the For- 
ties to the Fifties are hazardous except in 
grossest terms. Washington supervision, or- 
ganized within each division, faced work loads - 
impossible to handle under the old system . 
and did not initiate adequate new means. 

Until 1951, Bureau officials met defensively 
the recommendations of the studies initiated 
internally, by the Treasury, or by the several 
Congressional committees, with the answer 
that given money and time they would work 
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out the problems. Reorganization proposals 
that would involve remodelling the old collec- 
tors’ officers, eliminating patronage, reducing 
specialization, tightening coordination in the 
field, and installing thorough-going manage- 
ment audit and internal security controls did 
not fit easily the interests of many of the long- 
time career men in the Bureau, nor of a sub- 
stantial number of Congressmen, nor of 
influential individuals in the American Bar As- 
sociation and accounting societies. Many of 
the career men who were personally honest 
and ethical were unwilling to believe that all 
colleagues were not equally scrupulous. ‘Sure 
there’s a bit of politics here and there, but 
that’s the way the world works, and Congress- 
men, especially Senators, would be the first to 
complain if it didn’t.” Or again, “Of course 
the organization needs some modernization 
but it would be unmannerly to rock the boat, 
and in time changes will be made.” 

Only the far-reaching disclosures of 1951 
convinced most of the Bureau men that cor- 
ruption had become a malignant growth that 
required early, drastic surgery. From the time 
John M. Dunlap became Commissioner, the 
Bureau adopted a number of expedients in 
direct reaction to Congressional findings—in- 
cluding the creation in October 1951 of an 
Inspection Service to administer net worth 
questionnaires, audit personal income tax re- 
turns, and investigate charges of misconduct 
for Bureau employees—and “cooperated fully” 
in the investigation. 


The Reorganization Plan 


The 1951 findings had also convinced Presi- 
dent Truman. On January 14, 1952 he sub- 
mitted Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1952 to 
the Congress. The actual proposal came as a 
surprise to most Congressmen and even to the 
Bureau. In four brief sections, the Plan 
abolished all Presidential appointments in 
Internal Revenue except that of the Commis- 
sioner; provided for three assistant commis- 
sioners, a maximum of twenty-five regional 
commissioners and seventy “other officers” to be 
appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury 
under Civil Service merit system; and trans- 
ferred all functions and authority from the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue to the Secretary 
of the Treasury for redelegation as he de- 
termined. 


Public hearings and debates in both the 
House and Senate emphasized the variety of 
interests involved. Supporting the Reorganiza- 
tion Plan were the Administration spokesmen 
in the Treasury, the Bureau of the Budget, the 
Civil Service Commission. Citizens for the 
Hoover Commission Report, the American 
Federation of Labor, the Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, the Junior Chamber of Commerce, and 
the National Civil Service League were among 
other groups that supported the plan. The 
American Bar Association Tax Committee 
gave their support, but the House of Delegates 
of the Bar reversed the Committee. No one 
supported corruption, but many found rea- 
sons for opposing the particular plan—some 
Senators for whom patronage was important, 
Republicans with hopes of 1952 victory who 
preferred to undertake their own reorganiza- 
tion, collectors and their friends and asso- 
ciates who had found the system satisfying, 
attorneys and accountants who did not wish 
to lose their knowledge of old Bureau ways, 
and skeptics of organization change as a solu- 
tion. 

The House with little discussion accepted 
the recommendation of its Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments and 
approved the President's Plan. The Senate 
Committee on Government Operations under 
McClellan, spurred on by Senator George, 
disapproved the Plan with Senators Hum- 
phrey, Monroney, and Moody submitting a 
strong minority report. The floor fight (led by 
Senators Humphrey and Monroney and 
joined by Williams of Delaware, Aiken of 
Vermont, and others) resulted in defeat (53-37) 
for Senator George and the Southern Demo- 
cratic-Republican coalition and brought re- 
versal of the Committee's recommendation. 

With broad authority to reorganize, hun- 
dreds of decisions followed to bring about a 
new organization within the following months 
and to transfer the legal authority from the 
old to the new officials (new titles whether al- 
ways new individuals or not). Ten task force 
committees worked to put the plans into op- 
eration by the statutory deadline of December 
1, 1952. In addition a selection board was set 
up to recommend individuals for the seven- 
teen regional commissioner and sixty-four dis- 
trict director positions to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for appointment. The selection proc- 
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ess combined factors of personal acquaintance, 
career experience, and open competitive ex- 
aminations. With the Republican victory in 
the fall of 1952, efforts were made to assure 
that party’s acceptance of the change. When 
the Cleveland Regional Office was opened 
with a public ceremony in December 1952, the 
newly designated Secretary of the Treasury, 
George M. Humphrey, sat on the platform 
and joined in the installation. 


The Republicans Assume Command 

The Eisenhower administration in January 
found an Internal Revenue agency reorgan- 
ized but an organization just off the drawing 
boards, not yet tested for strength and dura- 
bility. The administration named T. Coleman 
Andrews as the new Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. He began with important 
Congressional support not only from the 
Republicans but from Democrats (notably 
Representative Vaughn J. Gary of Virginia, 
ranking Democratic member of the House Ap- 
propriations subcommittee handling Post Of- 
fice and Treasury budgets). In an early step, 
Andrews appointed B. Frank White, manage- 
ment consultant, to review the new organiza- 
tion and to report to him as to its feasibility. 
A favorable report confirmed Andrews’ view 
and brought only minor changes in imple- 
mentation of reorganization, e.g., reduction in 
the number of regional offices from seventeen 
to nine and the placement of alcohol and 
tobacco tax administration in the Regional 
Office with no operating responsibility under 
the District Director. The change in number 
of Regional Offices from seventeen to nine 
enabled Andrews to make some show of dis- 
sent from the Democratic reorganization and 
eased some personnel adjustments he thought 
necessary. The original “districts” now as- 
sumed the designation “regions” and the sixty- 
four Collectors’ offices became districts (the 
terms used throughout this paper). And on 
July 9, 1953 the Secretary of the Treasury of- 
ficially changed the designation of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue to the Internal Revenue 


*The author's collective impression of Andrews as 
Commissioner from numbers of interviews with In- 
ternal Revenue staff members is that he showed an 
understanding of management and a “brassy tough- 
ness” in the years 1953-1955 that contributed to the 
acceptance and strength of the new organization. 


Service. Although the new Republican Con- 
gress, through the subcommittee of the Ways 
and Means Committee, pursued the question 
of corruption in the Bureau, the Administra- 
tion in the persons of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and Commissioner Andrews ac- 
cepted the reorganization from the Truman 
administration. Andrews, for example, as- 
serted to the Senate Appropriations budget 
hearing on April 7, 1953, “. . . I do think 
that fundamentally the reorganization was a 
sound thing.” 


Objectives of the Reorganization 

Many individuals from time to time stated 
their view of the objectives of reorganization 
and, however different the emphasis, the list 
included: (1) elimination of patronage and 
establishment of a career service; (2) improved 
Washington coordination and control with 
decentralized service to the taxpayer and 
adoption of administrative techniques and 
methods necessary to meet an increasing and 
changing work load; and (3) restoration of the 
integrity of the agency to regain administra- 
tive, Congressional, and public confidence. Ob- 
jective three had a status in its own right as 
well as representing a hoped-for result of (1) 
and (2). What has happened? 


The New Organization Structure 

From a loose congeries of specialist divisions 
in the Washington office, each with its own 
field office, the new organization structure 
sought hierarchy, pyramid, and consolidation. 
Instead of some 200 field offices reporting di- 
rectly to the Washington office, nine Regional 
Commissioners report to the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. All of the older field op- 
erating offices, except appellate and alcohol 
and tobacco tax, were consolidated with the 
sixty-four district offices. General supervisory 
and housekeeping functions moved from 
Washington to the regions. All of the func- 
tions of collection, assessment, audit, investi- 
gation, and review for most taxes levied by 
the United States were placed in the hands of 
the District Directors. Within the Internal 
Revenue Service, only alcohol and tobacco 
tax collection is administered out of the Re- 
gional office through its own field offices apart 
from the District Director. 

The sixty-four (by 1960, sixty-one) District 
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Directors report to nine Regional Commis- 
sioners who have functional specialists as As- 
sistant Regional Commissioners (e.g., intelli- 
gence, collection, audit) responsible for 
advising and assisting District Directors and 
their staffs in the carrying out of their respon- 
sibilities under uniform policies established in 
Washington. In addition to alcohol and to- 
bacco tax enforcement, the functions of ap- 
pellate and of inspection in the Regional 
offices do not have counterparts in the District 
offices. Regional appellate division opens op- 
portunities for taxpayers to have a further 
administrative review of their problem by in- 
dividuals who have not worked on the case 
earlier. Inspection has responsibility for in- 
ternal audit and internal security, the first to 
assure management control and the second 
to check honesty. For final contro] and respon- 
sibility in the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, the line of authority runs from the 
Regional Inspector to the Assistant Commis- 
sioner (Inspection) Washington to the Com- 
missioner. 

Although organization charts, as usual, tend 
to produce the tidy view from the air rather 
than the more ragged view at ground level, 
repeated reappraisals of the new organization 
have concluded that the broad line of com- 
mand follows the lines of the chart and that 
the centrifugal factors of the past have been 
reduced. The District Director brings under 
his purview the revenue officers (formerly 
deputy collectors), the revenue agents, and 
the intelligence agents. The former walls of 
separation among these specialists may not 
have disappeared, but the thickness of the 
walls has diminished. Difficulties, since reor- 
ganization, arise over the practical meaning 
a functional and hierarchical authority. The 
alcohol and tobacco tax administration retains 
a separateness reminiscent of the old tax-by- 
tax structure. The three processing centers 
for mechanical handling of most returns and 
perhaps the new electronic computer center 
do not fit tidily into the pyramid. 


Career Service 

The adoption of the Reorganization Plan 
in 1952 formally removed the necessity for 
political approval of all employees in Internal 
Revenue except the Commissioner. The Eisen- 
hower administration accepted and, over the 
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years, strengthened the career system.* The 
Kennedy administration has continued to 
bring support. 

From the point in 1953 when the Civil 
Service Commission withdrew earlier general 
authorization to Internal Revenue for final 
appointing and reclassification authority to 
the present there was a generally continuous 
improvement in career development terms. 
Job reclassifications both up and down, pro- 
motions, transfers, layoffs troubled the first 
years. A two-year experiment with a revenue 
agent training program at a midwest uni- 
versity proved mutually unsatisfactory in its 
original conception. Even in 1960, a House 
subcommittee inquiry into layoffs in the Des 
Moines District Office suggested ineptitude in 
personnel matters. Yet these and other diffi- 
culties lose importance in the broad pattern. 
Entry into Internal Revenue has followed 
merit system procedures. Emphasis on early 
advancement in key areas such as revenue of- 
ficer and revenue agent has permitted since 
1956 a normal promotion expectation from 
GS-5 and GS-7 to a journeyman level of GS-9 
and GS-11 within three years of entry for 
all revenue officers and agents who meet the 
Service standards. Thereafter the individual 
secures promotion at his own rate of develop- 
ment. 

General executive direction in Internal 
Revenue begins with the position of assistant 
district director. At this level the specialist 
needs to achieve a general management view- 
point. Assistant district director vacancies 
since 1956 have been filled by Revenue Serv- 
ice employees selected in national competition 
who have taken the six-months training in 
the field and in Washington under the Execu- 
tive Selection and Development Program. The 
position of assistant district director is one 
of the major stepping stones to the higher 
management positions. In a period of five 
years seventy employees selected for the Pro- 
gram began while they were in the following 
position grades: 33 in grade GS-13, 24 in 

*A story around the Internal Revenue Service and 
referred to in The Bulletin of NAIRE (National Asso- 
ciation of Internal Revenue Employees), October, 1955, 
suggests that strong pressures existed in the first years 
of the Eisenhower administration to shift a number of 
positions in Internal Revenue to “Schedule C,” but 


that Commissioner Andrews resisted to the point of 
threatening to resign and announcing the reason. 
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GS-14, 13 in GS-15. These same employees at 
the end of December 1960 held position 
grades as follows: 1 in GS-13, 9 in GS-14, 42 in 
GS-15, and 18 in GS-16. The classes of 1956 
and 1957 naturally showed the highest pro- 
motions. The system of selection, training, 
and appointment to assistant district director 
positions assures a supply of trained candi- 
dates for almost every top position; discour- 
ages political interference; and dramatizes to 
personnel in Internal Revenue the lifetime 
career opportunities open.® Service officials in 
recommendations to the incoming Secretary 
of the Treasury in 1961 placed support of the 
Executive Selection and Development Pro- 
gram as their first priority. 

Other tangible benefits have developed. 
The average grade level of employees has 
risen from GS-5.9 in 1951 to a GS-7.6 in 1.60. 
The Service had available 157 supergrades 
(GS-16, -17, -18) at the end of calendar year 
1960 and would have approximately thirty- 
three more with the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1961. 


Integrity 

The Congressional investigations produced 
a continuous barrage of adverse publicity for 
Internal Revenue that hurt the morale of all 
employees and presumably weakened the vol- 
untary compliance of taxpayers on which the 
agency depends heavily for much of the en- 
forcement of tax laws. The scandals involved 
varied types of problems: petty theft and 
embezzlement on the part of individual em- 
ployees or a few combined, individual accept- 
ance of favors in return for adjustments, 
acceptance of favors and the granting of adjust- 
ments by a number of individuals including 
personnel highly placed in the field and in 
Washington, a standard in collectors’ offices, 
especially, that permitted requests for delay 


‘Internal Revenue officials interviewed indicated 
that immediately following passage of the Reorganiza- 
tion Plan Congressmen and other individuals observed 
a “hands off” attitude almost as if in fear of possible 
association with Internal Revenue. Not all have re- 
tained this view and from time to time there are 
those who will recommend “deserving” candidates. 
The selection and training system for high promotion 
permits the answer to recommendations: “Have your 
man apply for the Executive Selection and Develop- 
ment Program.” The political recommendation then 
loses force in the succession of selection steps required. 
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and special attention to be honored simply as 
a part of a local political give-and-take or at 
times in return for more tangible favors, and 
personnel appointments designed to further 
some of the above activities. 

Removal of Presidential appointment of the 
collectors and consolidztion of the field or- 
ganization changed both the lines of control 
and the means to advancement in the organi- 
zation. The establishment of an independent 
inspection service for internal audit and in- 
ternal security, responsible only to the Com- 
missioner, added to the institutional means 
for continuously checking the performance of 
field offices. 

The problems of petty theft and embezzle- 
ment by individuals or employees in concert 
as well as individual acceptance of favors in 
return for a variety of “adjustments” have 
not been eliminated in the post-reorganiza- 
tion period. Just as, one might add, banks 
have never eliminated theft and embezzle- 
ment by their employees. Hopefully, the In- 
spection Service, the functional reviews, the 
layers of coordination discourage some em- 
ployees who might be tempted and identify 
most of those who fail to resist temptation. 
The distinction between the late 1940's and 
today is the level at which corruption exists 
and its presumed absence up through the 
ranks of the Service. Even the uncovering of 
an especially large embezzlement ring involv- 
ing individuals inside and outside of an In- 
ternal Revenue District office in 1959 was 
handled by Internal Revenue Service without 
interference by the administration or the 
Congress and without serious adverse pub- 
licity. There was confidence that the Revenue 
Service could and would handle the problem 
effectively. 

Congressional attitudes and action strongly 
reflect a return of confidence. Appropriation 
requests in the last five years or so have re- 
ceived increasingly sympathetic attention. Pub- 
lic praise has been bestowed during hearings. 
Approved appropriations have included sup- 
port for the “Blue Ribbon career service pro- 
gram” and the addition of supergrades. Cuts 
in appropriation requests by the House have 
been restored in whole or in part by the 
Senate. One group of Senators has on two 
occasions written to the Senate Appropria- 
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tions Committee requesting higher appropria- 
tions than the Administration had asked. 


Productivity 

Has reorganization with its concomitant 
tightened national office direction, improved 
personnel selection, and increased integrity 
resulted in better tax enforcement and in- 
creased tax dollars per unit of administrative 
effort? Logically the answer should be “yes” 
and in fact the answer seems to be “yes,” but 
the evidence is fragile. Statistically one can 
show that with 51,206 and 51,047 employees 
in 1959 and 1960, total taxes collected ex- 
ceeded $79 billion and $9: billion in contrast 
to 54,411 and 56,262 employees collecting ap- 
proximately $39 billion and $5: billion in 
1950 and 1951. Additional assessments in 1950 
and 1951 totaled $1,422 million and $1,576 
million, respectively (exclusive of excess prof- 
its taxes) in contrast to additional assessments 
of $1,821 million and $2,052 million in 1959 
and 1960 with several thousand less em- 
ployees. Although such statistical evidence is 
in the right direction, no one familiar with 
tax administration would consider, these fig- 
ures conclusive nor would they accept com- 
parative figures as to the cost of collecting 
$100 of revenue. (The latter comparison is 
frequently used in management firm reports 
and elsewhere, yet actually the result is con- 
ditioned probably as much by the tax rates 
and the economy as by the efficiency of the tax 
agency.) The detailed statistics that might 
serve more adequately to measure efficiency 
are considered unreliable for comparative 
purposes between the two periods. 

The statistical “impression” of improved 
productivity is supported by other impres- 
sions. In the immediate pre-reorganization 
years, a sense of an impossible task in control- 
ling the work load apparently permeated the 
organization. More recently the task has ap- 
peared more as a challenge than an “impos- 
sibility.” Research efforts have been broad- 
ened and deepened not only to identify more 
accurately the gap between total taxes due 
and total taxes collected but to pinpoint the 
items that make up this gap. With the change 
in organization structure, the national of- 
fice has assurance that audit, collection, intel- 
ligence, and other programs designed on the 
basis of this research will be put into effect 
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at district and regional levels or explanations 
will be forthcoming. The establishment of 
service centers with mechanical means to 
handle faster and more accurately many 
former clerical operations and the adoption 
of electronic data processing equipment for 
an eventual master file of taxpayers are open- 
ing rich avenues for programs capable of 
meeting work loads. 


Conclusions 


The organization structure of the old Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue failed to contain 
many of the “centrifugal tendencies” of a 
large decentralized field force that Herbert 
Kaufman identified and found well-controlled 
in the Forest Service.* Local influences were 
often more important to the collector than 
were national loyalty, policies, recommenda- 
tions, and orders from Washington. Mutual 
respect through common professional train- 
ing provided an esprit for revenue agents and 
occasionally for revenue agents and intelli- 
gence agents but emphasized the separatism 
from the personnel in collectors’ offices and in 
alcohol tax administration. Differing lines of 
promotion and, of course, political endorse- 
ment for collectors, added to the divisive 
forces. The organization structure emphasized 
differences and failed to provide a unified 
view of the Bureau program to the field or in 
Washington. 

The new organization and the removal of 
patronage have restricted the centrifugal 
forces at work in Internal Revenue. A career 
system draws the specialists into competing 
for advancement in the same channels. Con- 
trols built into the new organization provide 
a sensitivity to field conditions that did not 
exist. A frankness exhibited in Management 
Manuals and in discussions at joint meetings 
of the Commissioner and his assistants with 
Regional Commissioners and District Direc- 
tors suggests mutual respect and understand- 
ing. The Washington office places greater 
confidence in the field today with decentraliza- 
tion of most operating authority, but it exer- 
cises a vigorous leadership to maintain the 
reality of its confidence. But, again as Kauf- 
man saw in the Forest Service, the victory is 
never finally won. 


* Herbert Kaufman, The Forest Ranger, A Study in 
Administrative Behavior (Johns Hopkins Press, 1960). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


No attempt has been made to document this study 
in detail. The author interviewed most of the top 
officials in the Internal Revenue Service as well as a 
half-dozen individuals previously with Internal Rev- 
enue or the Treasury or knowledgeable in the prob- 
lems of Internal Revenue. The following bibliography 
is representative but not complete. 

John W. Snyder, “The Reorganization of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue,” 12 Public Administration Re- 
view 221-33 (Autumn 1952), an Administration descrip- 
tion of the reorganization with a “Chronology” of 
Treasury and Bureau administrative improvement ef- 
forts from 1946 to 1952. 

The Annual Reports of the Commissioners provide 
statistical data and a general history of the Bureau and 
the Revenue Service. 

Of the large number of published Congressional 
documents covering the post World War II difficulties 
of Internal Revenue and the adjustments in the years 
immediately following the 1952 reorganization, the 
following were of particular use: 

Advisory Group Appointed Pursuant to Public Law 
147, 80th Congress, Investigation of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, Report to the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation (1948). 

Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 
Hearing on Reorganization of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, 83 Cong., 1 sess. (September 25, 1953). 

Special Advisory Group (appointed by the Chairman, 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation), The 


Internal Revenue Service, Its Reorganization and Ad- 
ministration (1955). 

House Committee on Ways and Means, Subcommit- 
tee on Administration of the Internal Revenue Laws: 
Hearings, Parts 1, 2, 3, 4 (variously dated between 
September 10, 1951 and May 5, 1952); Report No. 2518, 
to the 82nd Congress (January 3, 1953); Hearings, 
Parts A, B, C, D, E (dated between February 4, 1953 
and July, 1954); Internal Revenue Administration, 
Progress Report (April 22, 1957). 

House Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments, Hearings on Reorganization Plan No. 1 
of 1952 (Bureau of Internal Revenue) (January 18-23, 
1952); Report No. 1271 (January 24, 1952). 

House Committee on Appropriations, Subcommittee, 
Treasury and Post Office: Hearings, Investigation of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue (including Prelimi- 
nary Report of Subcommittee Staff, July 24, 1947), 
(July 25, 1947); Hearings, Treasury Department Ap- 
propriation Bill for 1949, Investigation of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue (Boston), (December, 1947); Hear- 
ings, Treasury Department Appropriation Bill for 
1949. Part II includes summary of Report of Subcom- 
mittee Staff, February 1948. 

Senate Committee on Government Operations, Hear- 
ings on Reorganization Plan No. 1, 1952 (Bureau of 
Internal Revenue); Report No. 1259 (Majority), (March 
10, 1952); Report No. 1259, Part 2 (Minority), (March 
10, 1952). 

In addition, the House and Senate Hearings and 
Reports on appropriations for the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue and Internal Revenue Service, as well as the 
Budgets frequently included relevant material. 


“It Can’t Be Done” 


According to the theory of aerodynamics and as may be readily 
demonstrated through wind tunnel experiments, the bumblebee is unable 
to fly. This is because the size, weight and shape of his body in relation 
to the total wingspread make flying impossible. But the bumblebee, being 
ignorant of these scientific truths, goes ahead and flies anyway—and 


makes a little honey every day. 


—Quoted from “sign hanging in a General Motors plant” by James A. 
CAMPBELL in The Government Standard, August 18, 1961, p. 2. 
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By EDGAR L. SHERBENOU 


Class, Participation, and the 
Council-Manager Plan 


Assistant Professor, Political Science 


HILe the council-manager form of mu- 
W vice government continues to de- 

velop and expand, the argument 
concerning its nature and value continues 
unabated. Much of the formal discussion turns 
about the policy role of the manager, and the 
participation of councilmen and citizens in 
the initiation and determination of policy. 
There is little formal discussion of the rela- 
tionship of the council-manager form of gov- 
ernment to the class system of either the par- 
ticular community or the nation. The absence 
of such formal discussion is consistent with 
historic reluctance to give overt recognition to 
social class as a fact or as an issue. However, 
council-manager adoption and abandonment 
campaigns and elections often turn, at least 
covertly, about social class as an issue, and 
about the relationship of the council-man- 
ager plan to the class issue. 

Election at large and non-partisan election 
are ordinarily part of the council-manager 
approach, and it is in terms of these devices 
that the lower status person is most often able 
to objectify his apprehension that the council- 
manager form means government by and for 
the upper classes. It is ordinarily claimed, 
for example, that election at large produces a 
higher quality councilman. The most obvious 
dynamic of election at large is that the can- 
didates who are known and respected by the 
whole city will be of upper middle or upper 
class position. Without the aid of partisan 
organization the lower status person will be at 
a severe disadvantage indeed. The term “qual- 
ity” has several meanings in this country. 


Northern Illinois University 


>The city manager idea is an idea heartily ac- 
cepted by most professional administrators who see 
in this method a sensible relationship between pol- 
itics and administration. This article provides some 
evidence showing that the benefits of the plan are 
not equally apparent to members of the different 
social classes. It is argued that much more con- 
scious effort must be expended to provide for the 
political participation of all social groups in city 
manager cities if the city manager plan is to con- 
tinue to develop. 


The Manager and Social Class 


It is possible to imagine that the council- 
manager form could be combined with ward 
elections or even with partisan elections. Such 
concessions, however, might not calm all the 
fears or nullify all the resistance of the plan's 
opponents. It is entirely probable that the 
systematic rationalization of administrative 
structure is bewildering and offensive to many 
persons, and perhaps especially to those who 
have been least effective in securing their so- 
cial, economic, and political goals. To many 
persons such terms as “efficiency” and “man- 
agement” are associated with insensitivity to 
human values. The adoption of the plan is 
usually associated with a drive to get “poli- 
tics” out of city administration. This often 
means that the privatization of municipal 
offices is to be systematically reduced, and that 
purely personal fiefs are to be eradicated in 
the interest of the community. The interests 
of the upper status persons are protected by 
civilization’s laws and customs while a senti- 
ment of ownership in a municipal job may be 
the extent of the lower status person’s attempt 
to protect his interests politically. Thus the 
rationalization of administrative organization 
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may seem to injure only the poor and benefit 
only the wealthy. 

In considering the relationship of the coun- 
cil-manager plan to social class it is important 
to remember that the plan does not create a 
class structure. The change from an alder- 
manic or commission form to a council-man- 
ager form is certainly important and signif- 
icant, but as a revolution it is strictly minor. 
Class systems are much too deeply imbedded 
in the beliefs and practices of the society to be 
greatly modified by a relatively small change 
in local governmental structure. Thus if there 
is any causal relationship between the class 
system and the council-manager plan, the 
latter is the dependent variable. 


Study Suburban Chicago Cities 


The suburban cities which surround the 
central city in a great metropolitan area offer 
a special opportunity to investigate certain 
phases of the relationship between classes and 
the council-manager plan. These suburban 
cities are more specialized in function than 
cities with comparatively greater independ- 
ence. Several of the suburban cities have an 
entirely residential function, but some have 
commercial and industrial development of 
their own. However, all the suburban cities 
exist in a basically dependent relationship to 
the great metropolitan complex. In other 
words, each suburban city represents a very 
limited part of the total system and depends 
upon the other cities in the metropolitan 
area to perform the other functions essential 
to a complete social, economic, or political 
system. The specialization of the suburb may 
serve to isolate variables so that we are able 
to compare them with other variables. 

The research to be reported here is a study 
of the suburban cities which surround the 
City of Chicago. During the first phase of the 
study the seventy-four suburban cities nearest 
to Chicago in Cook, Lake, and DuPage coun- 
ties which had more than 2,500 people were 
arranged in the order of their median dwell- 
ing unit values as reported by the Housing 
Census of 1950. At a later stage in the study 
the forty-nine suburban cities with more than 
5,000 population in 1950 were divided into 
two groups. The council-manager cities were 
placed in one group and the non-manager 
cities in a second group. This division made 
it possible’ to compare some of the over-all 


aspects of the expenditure, debt, and tax pat- 
terns in manager suburbs with the patterns in 
the non-manager suburban cities. It should be 
noted that the group of seventy-four cities and 
the group of forty-nine cities overlap. The 
forty-nine cities are merely the larger cities 
among the seventy-four cities. 


Housing Values as a Private 
Measure of Class 


The objective of arranging the seventy-four 
cities in the order of their median dwelling 
unit values is to compare their forms of gov- 
ernment with a measure of socio-economic 
class. Precise measurement of class position 
may require combination of residence with 
other variables. W. Lloyd Warner and his as- 
sociates developed measures of ethnicity, ed- 
ucation, amount of income, source of income, 
dwelling area, house type, and occupation as 
parts of their measurement of social class. 
However, the purposes of this project require 
only a general measure of the socio-economic 
position of each suburb, and housing values 
reveal the social positions of the neighbor- 
hoods in this general way. 

The Chicago suburbs in Illinois describe 
an arc which begins on the lake shore north 
of the central city and continues around the 
city to the Indiana line on the South Side. 
When the seventy-four suburban cities are ar- 
ranged from top to bottom according to their 
median dwelling unit values, the resultant 
pattern generally resembles the geographic 
pattern. With only a few exceptions the cities 
with very high residential values appear to 
the north of the central city near the lake in 
the area commonly known as the “North 
Shore.” As one moves away from the lake and 
around to the west of the central city, the 
median values drop noticeably to distinctly 
middle class levels. River Forest on the West 
Side has one of the highest medians, but the 
other cities in the western area are definitely 
below the top residential values. With one or 
two exceptions the South Side is an area of 
lower median residential values. 

When the seventy-four suburban cities are 
ranked from top to bottom according to their 
median housing values, a definite coincidence 
of high housing values and the council-man- 


2W. Lloyd Warner, Marcia Meeker, and Kenneth 
Eells, Social Class in America (P. Smith, 1957). 
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ager form of municipal government becomes 
apparent. Council-manager governments are 
found in all but two of the top twenty cities. 
As the median value of the housing drops, a 
few more non-manager cities appear. About 
halfway down the list, manager and non-man- 
ager cities are in about the same proportion, 
but as we move past the middle of the scale 
of medians the manager cities cease to ap- 
pear entirely. Oak Lawn, number forty-three 
on the list, is the last council-manager city. 
Above Oak Lawn there are twenty-nine man- 
ager cities and fourteen non-manager cities, 
while below Oak Lawn there are thirty-one 
non-manager cities and not a single manager 
city. The pattern is very striking. When we 
consider the generally close relationship be- 
tween residential values and social class, the 
definite coincidence of the council-manager 
form with middle and upper class patterns is 
unmistakable. 


Manager Adoption Pattern 


The order in which the manager cities 
adopted the council-manager form suggests a 
further hypothesis. As measured by the me- 
dian housing values of 1950, the council-man- 
ager plan was adopted by the top suburbs on 
the North Shore in 1914 and 1915. Riverside, 
on the West Side, but tenth in median hous- 
ing value, chose the manager plan in 1925. 
Two more adoptions were made on the North 
Side in 1930 and 1931. Brookfield and West- 
ern Springs, neighbors to Riverside, adopted 
the plan in 1947 and 1948. From these begin- 
nings several adoptions were made after more 
favorable legislation was passed by the legis- 
lature in 1951. The first interpretation sug- 
gested by this pattern is that once the council- 
manager plan is adopted by a city, it is more 
likely to be adopted by other cities in the 
same area. But more interesting yet, from the 
viewpoint of this paper, is the possibility that 
the plan spreads downward from the upper 
class suburbs into the middle class suburbs. 
The evidence is far from conclusive even for 
the Chicago area, but other suburban areas 
might be checked for the presence of such a 
relationship. 

The second phase of the study involved a 
modification in method. The smaller cities 
were set aside, and only the forty-nine rel- 
atively larger suburban cities which had pop- 
ulations of 5,000 or more in 1950 were used. 
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The forty-nine cities included twenty-four 
council-manager cities and twenty-five non- 
manager cities. The manager cities and non- 
manager cities were then compared by com- 
puting means of several variables for each 
group. For example, between 1950 and 1960 
the manager cities averaged 89.9 per cent 
population growth as compared to 76.7 per 
cent in the non-manager cities.” 


Table 1 


Comparison of a, Values for Selected Suburban 
Chicago Manager and Non-Manager Cities Over 5,000 
Population in | 


Twenty-four Twenty-five 
Manager Non-Manager 


Cities Cities 
Average of the median 
dwelling unit values $16,972 $12,513 
Median of the median 
dwelling unit values $17,809 $12,114 


Comparison of the housing values supplied 
by the Housing Census of 1950 for the man- 
ager and non-manager cities offers vivid ev- 
idence of the relatively affluent position of the 
residents of the manager cities. This com- 
parison is set forth in Table 1. The Census 
Bureau lists high medians merely at $20,000 
plus. Thus an average (arithmetic mean) of 
the medians expresses only a part of the total 
difference between the housing values of the 
two groups. Eight of the forty-nine cities were 
listed as having median dwelling unit values 
of more than $20 thousand. Seven of these 
eight employ the council-manager form of 
government. 


Public Measures of Social Class 

Expenditure for housing is primarily a pri- 
vate matter. Since we Americans customarily 
satisfy our private wants before we seek pub- 
lic approaches to the common good, no meas- 
ure of public affluence offers the same degree 
of contrast between the manager and non- 
manager cities as does the comparison of 
their mean housing values. However, compari- 
son on the basis of arithmetic means of three 
important variables in public finance is offered 
in Table 2. Table 3 supplies the ranges of the 
same variables for the manager cities and for 
the non-manager cities. In Table 2 it is made 
clear that on the average the manager cities 


*Computed from field reports of the 1960 census. 
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had a higher expenditure per capita, a lower 
net municipal debt per capita, and higher 
property taxes per capita. 


Table 2* 


Comparison of Per Capita Average Total Expenditures, 

Net Municipal Debt, and Average Municipal Pro 

Tax for Selected Suburban Chicago Manager and Non- 
Manager Cities Over 5,000 Population in 1957 


Twenty-four Twenty-five 
Manager Non-Manager 
Cities Cities 


Average total expenditure 
per capita” $68.42 $54.24 
Aver net municipal 
per capita $26.43 $34.81 


Average municipal prop- 
erty tax per capita $18.84 $13.99 


®* The 1957 Census of Governments is the primary source. 

> The Census Bureau conducted several special censuses of 
cities in the area in 1957. Population figures for other cities 
were obtained by interpolation from the 1950 census and the 
field count reports of the 1960 census. Estimates supplied 
the Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry were 
othe debt figure was obtained for cach city by subtracting 
total cash and security holdings from total debt outstanding. 

A few of the council-manager cities have 
lower expenditure and tax patterns than the 
majority of the non-manager cities in the 
sample. These cities demonstrate that the 
council-manager form may be used primarily 
for frugal purposes. However, the general 
pattern is definitely toward higher expendi- 
tures, higher property taxes, and a more con- 
servative policy toward the incurrence of debt. 
The major variable in this pattern is un- 
doubtedly the greater wealth of many of the 
suburban cities which have chosen the coun- 
cil-manager plan. Recalling the strikingly 
higher level of the housing in many of the 
manager cities, we infer that they have more 
money. Having more money, they spend more. 
Proponents of the plan argue that council- 
management tends to develop a public con- 
fidence in the efficiency and responsibility of 
municipal government. Greater public con- 
fidence leads naturally to demands for an ex- 
panded program of municipal services and an 
increased willingness to spend by way of the 
municipality. Such evidence as the present 
study affords tends to support this argument. 


Significance of Occupational Expense 

The relative willingness of the middle and 
upper classes to try the council-manager gov- 
ernment may be at least partly explained by 
their occupational experiences. Many mem- 


Table 3* 
Comparison of the Range of Per Capita Total Ex - 
itures, Municipal Debt, and Property Tax for Se 
Suburban Chicago Manager and Non-Manager Cities 

Over 5,000 Population in 1957 
Twenty-four Twenty-five 
Manager Non-Manager 
Cities Cities 

Range of total ex- 21.75 
penditure per capita $167.57 $ 82.02 
Range of municipal — debt $159.05 debt 


t 
debt per capita $115.38 surplus $ 56.17 surplus 


Range of property $ ta $ 7.63 


‘ to 
Gx pa capes $ 70.48 $ 32.72 
* Sources are the same as those for Table 2. 


bers of these groups are executives in corpo- 
rations or other business groups. Other middle 
and upper class persons may practice a profes- 
sion or otherwise have acquaintance with pro- 
fessional approaches to organization. It is 
natural that such people find it relatively 
easy to visualize a professional approach to 
municipal administration. It should be no- 
ticed also that any particular middle or upper 
class suburb is more likely to exist in geo 
graphical proximity to suburbs currently us- 
ing the council-manager plan. Vicarious ac- 
quaintance with the plan is thus more likely 
to be obtained from the neighboring cities. 
In many ways the upper and upper middle 
class groups have relatively ready access to an 
accurate impression of the council-manager 
plan. We might infer that they choose it be- 
cause they know it and like it. 

The counterpart of these logics is that those 
further down the scale lack experience in ex- 
ecutive or professional positions and thus do 
not have a ready-made basis for sympathetic 
vision of professional public management. 
Also, the further down the status scale, the 
less likely that neighboring cities will use the 
council-manager form. Thus, a clear impres- 
sion of the plan is geographically less avail- 
able. 


Planning for Citizen Participation 


Proponents of the commission and mayor- 
council forms often claim that these forms 
offer relatively greater opportunities for cit- 
izen participation than does the council-man- 
ager plan. If this allegation is accurate, it 
seems strange that the council-manager form 
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should appear primarily in those Chicago 
suburbs most likely to be inhabited by high 
participation groups. It is precisely the execu- 
tive, business, and professional groups that 
achieve the most effective political representa- 
tion of their interests. Those groups ordinarily 
most expert at achieving their political goals 
evidently favor the council-manager form. 
The argument, then, must be that lower status 
persons have more opportunity for participa- 
tion in the commission or mayor-council forms 
than they have in the council-manager form. 
It is easy to demonstrate that lower status 
persons have less opportunity to hold munici- 
pal office where election at large is employed. 
In addition it is entirely probable that many 
persons in lower status groups have relatively 
more difficulty understanding how they can 
achieve representation in the council-manager 
system. With these considerations the argu- 
ment becomes that we should keep the mayor- 
council system in order to encourage partici- 
pation on the part of those who have thus far 
been rather ineffective in achieving participa- 
tion. 

This situation as a whole strongly suggests 
that those citizen groups which have an in- 
terest in the council-manager plan especially 
need to study the problem of communication 
with those members of the community of 
lower social rank. Perhaps the explanation of 
the council-manager form by analogy to the 
business or industrial corporation is a short 
cut which is rather easily too much used. 
Perhaps some of the difficulties of the plan 
can be overcome by more deliberate planning 
for representation of all major groups and 
areas on a common slate or ticket. The cir- 
cumstance in which all the council members 
elected at large reside in the same small clus- 
ter of houses in an upper class ward is natural. 


However, it can be avoided with a little self- 
conscious planning. Certainly all major groups 
should be represented in the discussion of 
community goals and in the selection and de- 
velopment of public programs. 

The council-manager plan offers no ad- 
vantage or disadvantage to groups of equal 
political competence. The issue arises out of 
the political advantage which top ranking 
groups enjoy in our political systems. A small 
number of individuals and their relatives may 
derive satisfaction and public prominence 
from ward politics under the aldermanic form. 
But, the pattern of personal (or family) fa- 
vors which ordinarily accompanies ward pol- 
itics offers no realistic advantage to a group 
of significant size. The aura of representative- 
ness which has sometimes emanated from such 
systems has often been deceptive. The distri- 
bution of personal favors, often petty, by 
ward leaders can have only a mild effect upon 
the basic power relations of our political sys- 
tem. 

Effective political participation by large 
groups depends upon the development of 
program politics and majority coalitions of in- 
terest groups. These ingredients may be woe- 
fully lacking in our present version of a dem- 
ocratic system, but the council-manager plan 
is not to blame for this weakness. It is quite 
as amenable to program as any other system 
of representation. In fact, professional man- 
agement is more likely than competitive forms 
to carry out such programs as are developed 
and selected by the community. Rationally 
speaking, we can certainly say that lower 
status groups have much to gain from the 
greater confidence in public instruments en- 
gendered by the elimination of personal 
favoritism, and by the systematic rationaliza- 
tion of administrative organization. 


Mark your calendar now— 


Detroit, Michigan 


1962 NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
American Society for Public Administration 
April 11-14 


Statier-Hilton Hotel 
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How Much Public Relations 


in Government? 


By DAVID M. COX 


Management Consultant 


(PR) function? Is it of equal importance 

in different types and kinds of organiza- 
tions—industrial, business, nonprofit commu- 
nity services, governmental? 

There exist basic factors which have a bear- 

_ ing on the answers to these questions. In gen- 
eral, the following are at least some of the 
factors which limit the importance of the PR 
function. 

1. If PR is concerned with the relationships 
of the organization and its various more or 
less sharply delineated publics, then it cer- 
tainly seems logical to assert that, if these pub- 
lics are smal] both in number and in kind, 
the PR problems of such an organization 
might be said to be of limited significance. 

2. If PR is concerned with the ways or man- 
ners in which these various relationships are 
conducted, then, if the degree of constraint 
inherent in a specific channel of relationships 
is high, the amount of permissiveness allowed 
must be severely limited. Thus, an organiza- 
tion characterized by high constraints will 
have little left to be done in its relationships 
not controlled by rule, code, or law. The PR 
function will be reduced directly as the con- 
straints are increased. 

3. To the degree that the function of PR 
is to facilitate information inward for pur- 
poses of policy determination and formula- 
tion, the amount and kind of information 
about the needs, wants, expectations, and 
satisfactions of the various publics of the or- 
ganization will determine the significance of 
this function. If the amount of such informa- 
tion is small and the policy is itself sharply 


Je how important is the public relations 


> The public relations function may be of unequal 
importance in different types of organizations due 
to limitations resulting from the number and kind 
of publics, the degree of constraints on policy-mak- 
ing discretion, and inadequate reporting of infor- 
mation from the employee at the point of contact 
between the organization and its publics to the 
policy-making centers of the organization. 

The public relations needs of a local unemploy- 
ment compensation office are examined as a case 
study and show that whatever public relations 
problems appear are centered around the customer- 
employee relationship where the employee is the 
key figure. 


constrained, i.e., predetermined, fixed, inflex- 
ible, then this function too is limited. 

With certain kinds of organizations inher- 
ent limitations exist which may make the PR 
problems relatively insignificant. In fact, in 
such situations, there is little or no need for 
any but the most rudimentary PR. Since so 
little is left to PR to do in such cases, no 
amount of effort will make an appreciable ef- 
fect on the PR of that organization. 


Case Study Example 


Such was found to be the case in local un- 
employment compensation offices in one mid- 
western state. Certain inherent limitations af- 
fected its PR problems. Taking up each of 
the factors generally stated above and exam- 
ining each specifically, one finds: 

1. The activities of the local unemploy- 
ment compensation office are limited first by 
the simple fact that unemployment itself is 
usually restricted to a relatively small percent- 
age of the total persons employed. There are 
exceptions, such as a coal mining community. 
Usually the total community has little aware- 
ness of the function of such an office, little 
need of its services, and little concern about 
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its existence. This is not to belittle such ac- 
tivities. The services performed are vital to 
the economy, providing, as they do, a sociali- 
zation of business losses. 

The services performed are few in kind, all 
centering around the taking of claims, their 
validation, and the payment of those that are 
acceptable within the rule of the laws govern- 
ing the activity. But these services are only a 
small part of the total problem of an unem- 
ployed person. They are not concerned with 
his paramount concern: reemployment. So, 
his attitude toward these activities is some- 
what segmented; it could be termed “periph- 
eral.” Certainly it is of minor rather than 
major significance. 

Few activities usually means that an organ- 
ization deals with relatively few sharply de- 
fined publics. Two publics do stand out in 
this case: the “customers” served and the em- 
ployees who serve them—especially those at 
the counter, the so-called “point of sale.” 

2. Just as these activities are limited in 
number, discretion in carrying out the activi- 
ties themselves is severely constrained. There 
are specific rules which govern both eligibility 
and amount of coverage. These are highly re- 
stricted to questions of fact, which are pri- 
marily of the “‘yes-or-no” variety. 

All governmental type organizations are 
characterized by high levels of constraints. In 
general, it is estimated that about 85 per cent, 
on the average, of their activities are con- 
strained, leaving only about 15 per cent which 
could be handled in a permissive manner, 
i.e., where PR might be significant. This is 
probably directly opposite to the business or 
industrial type organization where the per- 
centages, on the average, may be almost the 
reverse. The amount of constraint is probably 
reflected in the organization structure which 
in turn affects both the number and kind of 
publics served. 

3. Because the activities are highly con- 
strained, the policies which govern them are 
simple, inflexible, and predetermined by the 
state central office. Further, the customers’ 
needs, wants, expectations, and satisfactions 
have little bearing on the policies. The poli- 
cies are more affected by the employers and 
unions who lobby at the legislative and cen- 
tral office level. Sometimes local union officers 
intercede for their members, but mostly this 
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is so much “noise” for the purpose of satis- 
fying the member that something-is-being- 
done-for-him-personally. This is recognized as 
such by both the union official and the man- 
ager. The employer at the local level becomes 
involved from time-to-time, but the relation- 
ship is usually one of confirmation of facts. 
Neither the employer nor the union official 
expects or addresses the local office for a 


change in policy. 
Public Relations Problems of Unemployment Office 


Generally speaking, the PR problems of the 
typical local unemployment office are not too 
great. Certainly this is true of “normal” work 
loads, assuming adequate managerial skill. 
However, emergencies often arise in demands 
for service beyond the physical capabilities of 
the work staff and even the office space. Such 
emergencies create work crises—often without 
adequate warning—completely beyond the con- 
trol of even the best of managers—but, to 
some extent, these fluctuations in demand can 
be predicted where, for example, an industry 
in the community is subject to seasonal de- 
mands and resorts to seasonal layoffs; eco- 
nomic indicators are useful in determining 
both the time and extent of unemployment; 
and, in some rare cases, industry reveals long 
in advance contemplated moves affecting un- 
employment. 

Usually an unemployment peak is an emer- 
gency. This, in turn, creates an emergency prob- 
lem in the local office focused most directly 
on the work staff. To meet the demand, tem- 
porary workers must be added who often can- 
not be given adequate training or supervision. 
But, even without these relatively poorly 
trained, inefficient people, the quality of the 
workers in a given local office inherently tends 
toward lower standards with time. 

In other words, a saturation point is reached 
where no amount of additional training, no 
amount of additional supervision will gain 
results commensurate with the effort. Even 
efforts to increase employee motivation may 
be largely wasted. This is not an encouraging 
picture, but it is a realistic one. 

The quality of the work staff may be said to 
tend to worsen with time as better people are 
either promoted or leave for other jobs. What 
remain are the less desirable employees who 
will constitute the permanent staff and will 
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have tenure. Even “temporaries” who exhibit 
rare aptitudes cannot displace the “barnacles” 
which become firmly affixed with protected 
status. Thus, adding stress of emergency peaks 
should intensify the drama at the point of 
sale. It could be assumed that this would in- 
tensify the crisis. 


Unemployment Compensation Office Publics 

The drama at the point of sale involves 
the employee and the customer. What of the 
latter? Any sample of the customer publics 
immediately reveals that it is not representa- 
tive of the larger universe—the community— 
skewing toward lower class, lower education, 
lower skills, and toward the more disturbed 
and the more marginal people. Two major 
customer classifications stand out: regular, 
representing about two-thirds of the load who 
return often and the balance, intermittent ap- 
plicants. The regular customers divide about 
equally into seasonal and marginal. Restated, 
the office work load divides about equally 
into regular seasonal, regular marginal, and 
intermittent customers. Naturally, the com- 
position of the customer publics will vary 
from office to office and at different times of 
the year. 

Are any of these customer groups difficult to 
handle? Do they create tensions and prob- 
lems? Would PR help? 

Generally, one would assume that people 
out of jobs, with installment obligations to 
meet or threatened with repossession would 
be disturbed, tense people in crisis. Such was 
reported to be true of the unemployed during 
the Depression. These are not the best ele- 
ments in the population. They should be ex- 
pected to be insecure, frightened, sensitive, 
and to tend to panic easily. They may be re- 
gressive, difficult to please, and real problems 
to handle. 

However, from reports and study, one finds 
that the customers reported tend to be passive. 
The unemployment office drama turns out to 
be simply a queuing up to sign papers, etc. 
The situation is devoid of tension. And this 
is not because of special skill or training on 
the part of the employees, for often these peo- 
ple are temporaries serving in emergencies. 

Relationships imply dynamics and time. 
When the relationship is nonrepetitive, the 
‘dynamics—the drama of the organization and 
its publics—at the point of sale tend to have 


the character of one-act performances, almost 
“black-outs.” Or, where the repetition is sep- 
arated by fairly long intervals, there is little 
opportunity to establish mutual relationships. 
This situation is heightened where the cus- 
tomer brings to the counter only a peripheral 
interest, i.e., a small investment of himself. It 
is almost as if the customers have “detached” 
this experience from the drama of their lives 
and have routinized it—even with first-time 
appearance. 

Why? It may be they wish to avoid charging 
it with any emotional involvement. These 
payments are close to relief, a dole, a form of 
“charity.” While they may be, in fact, a kind 
of insurance benefit earned and paid for, the 
customers may not be so rational about them. 

One could assume that they are quite so- 
phisticated about these payments and that the 
unemployment compensation office is regarded 
as a kind of trading-stamp redemption office 
where one presents his stamp books for cash 
instead of merchandise. However, the fact is 
that there is in reality a low-key situation, cer- 
tainly not one associated with a PR crisis area. 
Even with peak loads, there just isn’t any- 
where near the expected degree of tension. In 
sum, there is only a limited need for PR. 

This conclusion is supported by a survey 
questionnaire of managers and supervisors 
conducted by a midwestern university. The 
role of publicity—the use of the press, sound, 
and picture, etc.—was found to have little or 
no significance in a basic PR program. What- 
ever needs were highlighted, centered at the 
point of sale. 

Both the inherent limitations and the re- 
ports of passivity at the point of sale minimize 
the need of solution to PR problems which 
are largely nonexistent. The unemployment 
compensation office’s PR problems are lim- 
ited. Solutions to nonexistent problems are 
gratuitous. 


Conclusion 


In closing this paper, more discussion needs 
to be given to the role of the employee in PR. 
Where there are PR problems, they are in his 
hands.! He is the key figure in the PR situa- 
tion. He is the conductor of the PR of the or- 


1Cf. David M. Cox, “Public Relations and the In- 
dividual,” 13 Public Opinion Quarterly 125-27 (Spring 
1949). 
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ganization by his actions with the customer. 
He is also the “ear” of the organization, for 
he learns of the needs, wants, expectations, de- 
sires, and satisfactions of the publics served. 
To the extent that local policy can be formu- 
lated within the constraints given, such policy 
will be consonant with these needs, wants, ex- 
pectations, desires, and satisfactions only if 
the employee reports are listened to and 
heeded. 

The employee is the key figure in the PR 
of the organization and what he does is cru- 
cial. The manager is forced of necessity to de- 
pend on others to make or break his PR. The 
emphasis on the point of sale where he is nor- 
mally not the principal actor means that frus- 
tration must be conquered to allow those oth- 
ers to perform. 

Further, the point of sale is where the “vis- 
ible” PR occurs. Here one can observe the 
publics making up their minds about the or- 
ganization. Here things happen which are 
later talked about with others. These others 
may be family, friends, neighbors, or only 
casual acquaintances. Such remarks may be 
overheard—out of context and distorted—and 
spread on to still others as rumors or gossip. 
Yet this is the way people gain impressions 
about organizations. These so-called minor 
means of communication—personal contact, 
personal observation, and personal word-of- 
mouth publicity (rumor)—are in real fact the 
major method by which good and bad impres- 
sions of an organization are formed. 

Confirmation of this concept is revealed by 
a little known, unpublished study made by 
one of the larger petroleum producing and 
marketing companies in the United States. 
After asking numerous questions and almost 
as an afterthought, the source of the expressed 
opinion of the sample was elicited. The re- 
sults were, as expressed by the report, “both 
surprising and startling.” They showed that 
people were not affected by the major media— 
print, sound, pictures, etc.—of communica- 
tion. In fact, these major media accounted for 
more unfavorable than favorable impressions. 

Of the favorable impressions, 94.7 per cent 
came from the minor means of communica- 
tion: 77 per cent from personal contact with 
dealers and employees and about 17 per cent 
from hearsay and personal observation of 
what went on at the point of sale. 


Comparatively, analysis of the unfavorable 
impressions showed 79.8 per cent from the 
minor means of communication with 55 per 
cent from customer personal contact and 
about 24 per cent from hearsay and personal 
observation. 

The real job of the manager is to keep his 
office running on balance. His attention is 
drawn naturally to those areas which become 
or threaten to become unbalanced. Attention 
to imbalance then becomes something more 
than just solving a problem. In itself it is a 
means toward good PR. For good PR implies 
a balance in relationships with various pub- 
lics. While basic constraints limit the possi- 
bility of serious imbalance in governmental 
organizations, awareness and attention to bal- 
ance will minimize this possibility even more. 

To sum up: the manager can achieve satis- 
factory PR with small conscious attention to 
its elements. A general practical guide to help 
him do so should highlight three points: 


1. A conscious effort should be made to 
maintain a balanced relationship with all the 
publics of an organization. This is by far easi- 
est to do where constraints are built in to pre- 
vent imbalance. 

2. The point of sale should be emphasized 
as the locus of the PR. Here people are af- 
fected most profoundly by what is done and 
how it is done. Here is where the primary im- 
pressions are created which in turn are passed 
on to others who have no direct relationship 
with the organization: the general publics. 
Here is where people gain significant impres- 
sions both good and bad. Finally, here is 
where the emphasis will be most arnenable to 
organized effort. 

3. Because PR is a drama between the cus- 
tomer and the employee at the point of sale 
and because the customer cannot be changed 
or affected except by what is done by the em- 
ployee, efforts made to improve the employ- 
ee’s behavior at the point of contact can have 
significant public relations results. 


A Note on Methodology 


For several years the writer has been con- 
cerned with the question of whether govern- 
mental organizations have the same kind of 
PR problems common to other types of or- 
ganizations—industrial and nonprofit. In sem- 
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inars, lectures, and discussion groups with 
federal and state agencies, the view had de- 
veloped that the governmental agency as con- 
trasted with the other types of organizations: 
is a special type of organization with its own 
pattern of publics especially at the local level; 
has the highest built-in constraints, averaging 
about 85, per cent; has limited need for PR; 
and, where such need exists, it is predomi- 
nantly a point-of-sale locus with the customer- 
employee axis the significant one. 

When invited to participate in a two week 
institute of administration for unemployment 
compensation local offices given by a midwest- 
ern university, the author wondered about 
the concern with PR. Out of sixty hours, six— 
or 10 per cent—were devoted to PR. Independ- 
ent investigation of this question was consid- 
ered, but limitations of time and money and 
inadequacy of the sample made this impracti- 
cal. 


Quite by chance a research technique was 
developed which was a by-product of the lec- 
ture sessions. This technique has been labeled 
the “lecture-interview.” 

Rather than being based on individual 
questionnaires, depth interviews, etc., the 
method involved about sixty persons divided 
into three equal groups which were invited to 
participate in a feedback from prepared ma- 
terial. The lecture material was centered 
about two key figures in the PR syndrome: 
the customer and the employee. 

The first group was presented with what 
was believed to be an accurate theoretical im- 
age of these two key figures. It was assumed 
that the customers were disturbed people— 
out of work, distressed, in crisis, even in shock. 
The nonverbal response from the group indi- 
cated that something was wrong. The verbal 
feedback indicated that reality and theory 
were at variance. This group was asked then 
to prepare a chart of their own UC office to 
show separate publics and the relationships. 


Based on the discussion, the feedback, and 
the papers, a formal presentation was pre- 
pared for the second group. Exceptions, cor- 
rections, disagreements, or comments were in- 
vited as it was read. The participants were 
asked to interrupt by raising the hand—a 
check mark on the margin of the paper was 
made and a number assigned. Then on com- 
pletion of the presentation, those individual 
points not answered by later parts of the pa- 
per were discussed. This group was also asked 
to prepare an analysis of their individual per- 
sonnel and their customers. 

Based on the discussion, the papers and gen- 
eral feedback, the forma] document was re- 
written and presented to the last group. This 
time there was no disagreements. But again a 
paper was asked for to cover employee and 
customer analysis. This article is a rewrite of 
this last presentation. 

The feedback was 1) nonverbal: reaction to 
material as presented; 2) verbal: questions 
and comments provoked by the material; and 
§) written: assignments. 

Judged by the frankness and the detailed 
critical comments of the feedbacks, the use 
of the lecture-interview technique with ho- 
mogeneous groups in so-called institutes, which 
may become more and more the fashion for 
refresher training, may be a useful addition 
for research of specific areas. 

In general, the following steps may serve as 
a point of departure for its use: background 
introduction; presentation of theoretical con- 
cepts to be tested; provocative material de- 
signed to evoke feedback; concepts applied to 
specific areas, assignments to elicit specific 
facts and responses covering the participants’ 
own special home situations, and questions 
raised which require thoughtful considera- 
tion; and formal presentation of the feedback 
findings used to refine the initial concepts and 
to give a definition of the situation. 
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Cross-Cultural Training in 


Public Administration 


By HOWARD L. WALTMAN 


State and Local Government Representative 
1.B.M. Corporation, New York City 


had an advisory group in Vietnam under 
a tri-partite contract with the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration and the 
Republic of South Vietnam.' The terms of 
the contract specifically define the group’s re- 


Gis 1955, Michigan State University has 


sponsibility for projects in public and police - 


administration. The public administration 
projects focus on developing an institution for 
the teaching and training of Vietnamese pub- 
lic administrators. Corollary activities on the 
public administration side of the project have 
included a program to study and assist in 
budgetary, tax, and civil service reform. The 
police projects have centered on the develop- 
ment of a national police academy and advi- 
sory activities with the Vietnamese Municipal 
Police Force of Saigon. 

In the first two contracts under which the 
university operated, funds were specifically al- 
located for sending Vietnamese nationals to 
the United States for training in connection 
with the projects being conducted by the 
group. During the four years covered by the 
first two contracts, $350,000 was budgeted for 
this activity, in addition to local currency for 
transportation and English language training.* 


*The LC.A. has entered into contractual relation- 
ships with certain universities and private organiza- 
tions for the performance of specific parts of the tech- 
nical assistance programs. 

*The dollar budget covered such items as tuition, 
per diem allowances, travel within the United States, 
and text books. The average yearly cost of keeping a 
trainee from abroad in the United States is about 
$5,000, exclusive of international travel and language 
training prior to departure. 


> The author takes the reader through the major 
steps in the process of cross-cultural training un- 
der International Cooperation Administration pro- 
gtams, pointing out at each step weaknesses that he 
believes need special attention. 

These problems, he argues, show primarily the 
complexity of the cross-cultural training process 
and not that it is of questionable value. The article 
concludes with several recommendations for im- 
proving cross-cultural training in public adminis- 
tration. 


During this period, approximately seventy- 
five Vietnamese officials were trained in the 
United States under Michigan State Univer- 
sity sponsorship. For two of these four years, 
the author directed this program and worked 
closely with a large number of the grantees, 
from the time of their selection, through their 
preparations for departure, and subsequently 
upon their return to Vietnam. In addition, 
the author has worked with and observed 
trainees from many other countries from the 
perspective of the operating agencies in the 
United States which provide a good part of 
the training.® 


What Is the Problem 

The problem of training nationals from the 
developing countries of the world is a vital one. 
The scope of the problem, quantitatively, can 
be seen by noting that between July 1958 and 
March 1959, the I.C.A. sponsored training in 
the United States for 5,195 technicians and 
administrators from underdeveloped countries 


* This aspect of my experience was achieved at the 
Port of New York Authority, which receives large 
numbers of grantees for training in almost every phase 
of administration. 
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at a total cost of over $20,000,000. The Co- 
lombo Plan, the United Nations, university 
contract groups, and a score of smaller public 
and private organizations also sponsor train- 
ees from developing countries. The result is 
thousands of technicians and administrators 
coming to the United States each year to im- 
prove their knowledge and skills in every area 
relevant to the economic, educational, and po- 
litical development of a new nation. 

The problem, in terms of the program ob- 
jectives of our technical assistance activities, 
is significant in that the need to send such 
increasingly large numbers of foreign nation- 
als to the United States for training reflects 
the critical shortage of technicians, adminis- 
trators, and training facilities in the develop- 
ing countries of the world. The shortage is 
a serious impediment to the achievement of 
the basic goals of our technical assistance pro- 
gram: to assist the economically underdevel- 
oped nations of the world to improve their 
standard of living and to gain in stature as 
free and independent countries. It is an im- 
pediment because the realization of these ob- 
jectives depends, in the final analysis, on our 
ability to assist the people to achieve the will 
and technological know-how to resolve their 
own problems and do the job necessary to 
bridge several hundred years of history, to 
modernize their economic, social, and politi- 
cal institutions for participation in the twenti- 
eth century world. Stimulating this will and 
providing the know-how is the great challenge 
confronting the people responsible for the se- 
lection and training of foreign nationals in 
the United States; but, from this writer’s ex- 
perience, the problems which tend to reduce 
results of this great potential catalyst of 
change are extremely serious. 


Problems in Planning the Training 


The initial step in the process of sending 
civil servants to the United States is the iden- 
tification of training needs and objectives by 
the American advisor and his counterpart® 


* Participant Training Operations: Statistical Report 
and Analysis. International Cooperation Administra- 
tion Bulletin (July 1958 to March 1959). 

*The American advisors function in a counterpart 
relationship with their equal members in the host 
government. Thus, a budget advisor would have a 
counterpart relationship with the host country’s Di- 
rector of the Budget. 


within the framework of planned or going 
substantive projects.® 

Training, in any context, requires effective 
planning to achieve optimum results. In cross- 
cultural training, it assumes an even more im- 
portant role, because the pre-planning of the 
training provides an opportunity for com- 
munication that is indispenable to true agree- 
ment between the advisor and counterpart. 

True agreement, rather than superficial as- 
sent, is the objective of the planning phase. 
The counterpart and advisor must study and 
agree on the organization's personnel and op- 
erational weaknesses within the context of 
broader organizational programs. They must 
agree in identifying the positions, functions, 
and skills required to achieve their program 
objectives. 

Effective planning in Vietnam was most 
often the exception rather than the rule. The 
main reason for this was the lack of under- 
standing, and the misinterpretation, of the 
training by the advisor and his counterpart. 
Because the training concept is a relatively 
new one, the advisor must energetically and 
skillfully exercise the key role during the 
planning phase, which is directed at achieving 
basic agreements. Unfortunately, the advisors 
often viewed training as an independent pro- 
gram activity, rather than a tool available to 
them in performing their substantive mission. 
Often, also, the advisors were too preoccupied 
with immediate problems in their area of re- 
sponsibility to spend time planning for future 
effects through trained people. (Training, by 
its nature, is a long-range activity and most 
advisors are in the country for two years 
only.) Finally, in some cases, the advisors con- 
sidered bilateral planning unnecessary, either 
because they felt that it was more expeditious 
to plan independently, or because they did 
not recognize the need for planning at all. 

An example of the problems developing 
from the absence of basic agreements during 
the planning phase is the institutionalization 
of the French word “bourse” in connection 


*Tne I.C.A. and the contractual groups plan and 
allocate funds by each particular project. Within a 
specific project, funds are allocated for training of 
nationals for that program. Projects may be in the 
area of public works, banking reform, police adminis- 
tration, or in-service training. The project agreements, 
including training plans, are mutually agreed to by 
the American advisors and the local officials. 
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with cross-cultural training activities in Viet- 
nam. “Bourse” means scholarship, and its us- 
age (and misleading connotation) has been 
perpetuated by officials who do not under- 
stand the concept of training as a tool for 
achieving program objectives. Consequently, 
grants for the training of civil servants have 
been, and are, conceived by many as a scholar- 
ship program to send worthy civil servants 
abroad for a year of study, independent of 
any substantive program. 

More specifically, inadequate or unilateral 
planning manifested itself throughout each 
subsequent step of the training program cycle 
and, most important, in attenuated results in 
the substantive area for which the training 
was given. While in individual cases excellent 
results were achieved through training, in a 
great number of instances people were trained 
in non-priority areas. In other cases, the 
wrong people were trained. In still others, 
trained people were not utilized. Another out- 
growth of inadequate planning was unrealistic 
budgetary allocations for training. Funds 
budgeted on the basis of planning that did 
not represent basic agreement resulted in ex- 
cessive allocation because of the mistaken 
value of wanting to err in excess rather than 
in shortage. Excessively large appropriations 
lead either to lost money (training funds that 
might have been used elsewhere) or to the 
psychology of wanting to spend money that is 
available, whether or not the spending is war- 
ranted. Either one, of course, reduces the po- 
tential value of the training. 


Who Is to Be Trained? 


Following the planning phase, the candi- 
dates are selected by the advisor and his coun- 
terpart after mutual consideration of the 
trainee’s educational experience, interests, 
needs of the agency involved, and the train- 
ing to be received. A serious problem often 
arose at this point that requires examination. 

The advisor, by virtue of the social complex 
he represented, often considered ability to 
learn and efficiency to be the primary criteria 
in awarding training grants. However, the 
counterpart, reflecting his cultural background 
and environment, often had different stand- 
ards for judging worthiness. When selection 
was left entirely to the local officials—as it was 
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in several cases—age, formal education, and 
political acceptability proved to be prime de- 
terminants. Many of the societies sending 
trainees, Vietnam included, are patriarchal in 
nature and place a high value on age. Respon- 
sibility and authority are not often given to 
young people, no matter how competent. For- 
mal education is viewed as mandatory, since 
the civil service system in Vietnam, again as 
in many of the developing countries, is based 
on a scheme of personal rather than position 
classification, and a person can occupy only 
positions determined by his rank which, in 
turn, is determined by level of formal educa- 
tion, and not necessarily ability. Also, Viet- 
nam, as with many of the societies sending 
trainees, places a high value on fidelity to the 
government, making political acceptability a 
necessary criterion in selecting candidates. 

The implications of this extend beyond the 
selection of trainees and the period of study 
to their eventual return and impact upon the 
programs under which they were trained. 
When trainees were selected solely on the ba- 
sis of ability and potential, reflecting the val- 
ues of the advisors, they generally performed 
better during their period of training than 
the trainees who reflected the values of the 
counterparts. However, if success in this prob- 
lem-centered type of cross-cultural training is 
measured, as it must be, by the contribution 
to the advancement of the substantive pro- 
grams, then trainees who generally had the 
poorer learning experience but reflected the 
values of the counterparts were more success- 
ful. 

This is so because an evolving society, by its 
nature, tends to be restrictive and cautious in 
allowing new ideas a means of expression. 
The opportunity to utilize what has been 
learned is reserved for those with prestige and 
status in the governmental hierarchy. The 
roots of this prestige and status in Vietnam 
lje, in most cases, in age, formal education, 
and political acceptability. Our concept of 
the “bright young man,” the person easiest to 
work with in the United States and often best 
capable of learning, often proves to be the 
one least likely to be effective upon his return, 
because he lacks the necessary prerequisites to 
gain a position from which he can implement 
his new knowledge. 
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In advance of basic civil service reform and 
changing administrative values which will 
seek and reward competence, attempts must 
be made to find candidates who combine the 
two sets of values. This can be done by select- 
ing candidates with demonstrated ability and 
potential for development from within the ac- 
cepted social order—those who can return and 
have effect, those who command the indispen- 
sable prestige and respect. When candidates 
with the desired combination of characteris- 
tics are unavailable, we must be prepared to 
sacrifice ability and potential for the vital 
strategic social and professional placement, 
without seeking to impose our values. 


Preparation for Training 


The period after selection and prior to de- 
parture is used for English training, cultural 
and social orientation, and the introduction 
of aspects of the substantive area in which the 
trainee will study. The objectives of this pre- 
training are to minimize adjustment problems 
and to insure maximum learning. The effec- 
tiveness of the pre-training will directly influ- 
ence the value of the training period itself. 

To be effective, the pre-training period 
must: (1) provide adequate English prepara- 
tion prior to departure so that four to six 
weeks in an English-speaking environment 
will be sufficient to produce a degree of com- 
petence which will permit maximum learning; 
and (2) provide an awareness and expec- 
tation of finding things professionally and eco- 
logically different, and to inculcate a willing- 
ness to accept, if not like, the differences and 
to learn by comparison. 

This phase of the program in Vietnam did 
not often receive adequate attention and, con- 
sequently, sufficient preparation was not often 
given to the trainee. The results of the failure 
were manifold: one-fourth to one-half of the 
year’s training time used by a large number 
of trainees to bring their English up to the 
minimum level required for comprehension 
and learning; a number of lingering cultural 
adjustment problems, extending far beyond 
the reasonably expected acclimation period; 
and the excessive amount of time used by 
trainees to acquire basic fundamentals in the 
training area, which should have, and could 
have, more easily been learned at home. 


The causes of the failure were different in 
each of the pre-training areas. Training in 
English was a problem because of inadequate 
teaching facilities, lack of trained teachers, 
and insufficient research into the teaching of 
English to speakers of non-European lan- 
guages. In addition, the three to eight months 
between selection and departure could not be 
expected to produce fluency in English, even 
under ideal conditions. At best, it could pro- 
vide a sound foundation which would allow 
the trainee to become fluent in the shortest 
possible time upon arrival in an English- 
speaking country. 

General cultural orientation was ineffective 
because of the tendency to oversimplify the task 
by forgetting that we were not dealing with 
completely malleable individuals but, rather, 
individuals seeing us and interpreting our words 
and actions through individual and national 
stereotypes and prejudices. Orientation mate- 
rial must be prepared with an awareness of 
the predispositions and prejudices of the audi- 
ence. This was not always done in the past, 
largely because of the absence of basic psycho- 
logical, sociological, and anthropological data 
about the country, which prevented the adap- 
tation of orientation material to the specific 
society. It is relatively simple to say that 
America is a constitutional democracy with a 
federal form of government, but what do these 
words mean to a Vietnamese who has lived 
his entire life under an imperialistic govern- 
ment? 

Substantive preparation was very often over- 
looked because the traimee was assumed to 
have more background in his field of study 
than he actually did. Prior knowledge of most 
areas of study was inadequate to allow the 
trainee to enter an American classroom on the 
same leyel as his classmates. 

The problems of pre-training are given 
added dimension by the time limitation im- 
posed by the immediacy of the need for 
trained technicians and administrators. 


The Training Program 
The advisor, counterpart, and trainee should 
agree upon the program of study to best pre- 
pare the trainee for his future position in the 
organization. The home office in the United 
States, which is responsible for programming 
the trainee, translates the general recommen- 
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dations of the advisor into specific program 
activities.” 

General recommendations which were uni- 
laterally conceived by the advisor, or which 
attempted to fit trainees into standardized 
training patterns consisting of academic, work- 
shop,* or observation training, resulted in the 
exposure of the trainees to learning experi- 
ences which were not best designed to fill 
their, or the organization’s, needs. 

Even when the training recommendations 
accurately reflected the needs of the organiza- 
tion as seen by the advisor and his counter- 
part, the training experience often did not 
produce the desired learning. This was so be- 
cause academic, workshop, and observational 
training have inherent limitations as they 
were used in this type of cross-cultural educa- 
tion. 

Factors tending to limit the value of aca- 
demic training for the six- to twelve-month 
trainee from Vietnam were these: 


1. Trainees often lacked sufficient compe- 
tence in English to comprehend adequately in 
an academic situation. 

2. The lack of familiarity with our philos- 
ophy of education, which is much different 
from what most trainees from Vietnam are ac- 
customed to, made learning difficult. 

3. The problem of locating the proper type 
and level of course work for the trainee was 
also difficult. Individual subjects in a college, 
especially in highly technical areas, are fully 
significant only as part of a course sequence, 
which the six- to twelve-month trainee did not 
have time to develop. 

4. Trainees were older than their classmates 
and often felt uncomfortable as a result. 


"In the case of the Michigan State University Group, 
the programming office in the United States was the 
Vietnam Project Office on campus in East Lansing, 
Michigan. Most trainees sponsored by the I.C.A. have 
their training arranged and coordinated by I.C.A./ 
Washington. 

* Workshop training is a promising and increasingly 
used technique in training civil servants from develop- 
ing countries by giving them the opportunity to ex- 
change information with people having similar back- 
grounds and problems. Their interaction with new 
ideas is the desired means for acquiring new knowl- 
edge. The functioning of trainees from underdeveloped 
countries in a group learning situation requires addi- 
tional study before conclusive judgments can be made. 
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Due to these problems, the foreign trainee 
in the academic complex has invited special 
privileges and rules. He has frequently been 
excused from taking final examinations, has 
been allowed a large number of absences, and 
has not been required to be given a course 
grade. While reducing certain tensions, the 
special privileges have also detracted from the 
amount of control that could effectively be 
exercised over the trainee by the office admin- 
istering the program. It has also removed an 
obvious stimulus to study and work hard. 

On-the-job training, or the observational 
phase of the program, was conceived to allow 
the trainee to see theory put into practice, and 
to encourage his learning by comparison. In 
a small number of cases, it gave the trainee 
the opportunity to learn by doing. The obser- 
vation period usually occupied between 20 
and go per cent of the total program time and 
consisted of visits lasting less than five work- 
ing days. 

The steady stream of requests for public 
and private organizations to provide on-the- 
job training has run the cost up for them in 
dollars and valuable staff time. The welcome 
mat is wearing out and trainees who are ac- 
cepted generally receive packaged types of 
programs with minor modifications. The pro- 
grams which are arranged for them are fo- 
cused primarily on discussions between train- 
ees and staff members, with the staff member 
expounding on his technical specialty for sev- 
eral hours and then answering such questions 
as may be raised. 

On-the-job training centered around discus- 
sion must be suspect as a training experience. 
In order for discussion to be of great value, 
certain variables must be present in the trainee. 
English competency is the first prerequisite 
and, as we have seen, was often lacking in the 
trainee. Second, he should have a knowledge 
of the topic under discussion, so that the staff 
member can share his experiences as a practi- 
tioner of theory, rather than lecture on basic 
fundamentals. Finally, there must be a will- 
ingness to ask questions and press for com- 
plete understanding. Often trainees were un- 
able to pursue ideas because they did not wish 
to admit their lack of knowledge. Others felt 
it impolite not to have understood. 

The result was that the potential value of 
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the on-the-job training phase was seriously re- 
duced because the trainee was unprepared to 
benefit from the experience provided. 

The entire experience must also be consid- 
ered from the point of view of transferability. 
Assuming that the trainee were able to handle 
and absorb the material presented in the dis- 
cussions, which are usually based on descrip- 
tions of operating procedures, the likelihood 
of the experience undergoing the necessary 
change to make it applicable to the home cul- 
ture and needs is small. Two widely accepted 
principles of transfer of learning were over- 
looked by the on-the-job training. First, trans- 
fer is most likely to take place when the learn- 
ing situation closely resembles the conditions 
in which the learning is to be applied. Second, 
general principles are more easily transferable 
than specific facts and skills. Discussion-cen- 
tered on-the-job training most often did not 
satisfy these requirements. 


Post-Training Re-integration 


Following the completion of the training, 
the trainee theoretically returns to the agreed 
upon position, where he has continuing con- 
tacts with the advisors in his work. 

Unfortunately, in Vietnam there were many 
problems in achieving effective absorption of 
the trainees into the working complex, even 
when the planning and selection phases were 
properly executed. In many cases, new knowl- 
edge was suspect and the returning trainee 
was put in a position where he could not use 
his training. In other cases, rigidities in civil 
service procedures did not permit the trainee 
to resume his former position, much less re- 
ceive a promotion. Some trainees created their 
own problems by returning with an inflated 
idea of the value and scope of their newly 
acquired knowledge or of themselves, and 
thereby became estranged socially, culturally, 
or politically. Many trainees, too, while gain- 
ing technical knowledge, proved to be insensi- 
tive to the problem of effecting change in 
their society and attempted to make radical 
changes in a short period of time. Finally, un- 
predictable problems, such as changing lead- 
ership of the agency, altered the relationship 
of the trainee to his superiors. 

Each of these difficulties attenuated, to a 
degree, the results of the training period. 
However, some of the problems might have 


been avoided if the advisor had maintained 
continuing contacts with the administrative 
supervisor of the trainee during the period of 
training. Too often the advisors considered 
their responsibility for the trainees terminated 
with their departure. The preparation for 
their return must begin immediately after de- 
parture and be pursued until the end of the 
training. 


Conclusions 


The number and scope of the problems 
which arose in the different phases of the 
cross-cultural training of a group of public 
administrators from Vietnam indicate the com- 
plexity of the program rather than an indict- 
ment of it. The direct and indirect benefits, 
which are many and varied, that have accrued 
from the program have not been considered. 
However, there are such strong indications of 
the value of the training that they more than 
justify its continuation and improvement. 

In conclusion, I would like to make several 
recommendations for improving the effective- 
ness of the training program. 


1. Present political and economic knowl- 
edge about the nations from which trainees 
come should be supplemented by additional 
research into their sociological environments. 
Particularly, research should be focused on 
identification of group values, national preju- 
dices and images of the United States, Ameri- 
cans, and American-educated nationals. With 
this information, training programs compati- 
ble with a given environment can be con- 
ceived and obvious mistakes avoided. 

2. More attention should be given to mak- 
ing advisors going overseas aware of the tool 
available to them. They should respect and 
understand the potential contribution of cross- 
cultural training to their broader program 
objectives. This might be accomplished by 
briefing, but more effectively by having ad- 
visors work with trainees from the country to 
which they are going, several months prior to 
departure. Both parties would benefit, since 
basically their interests are the same: to effect 
change. 

g. Enlarge the number of people in the 
United States responsible for programming 
trainees. There should be at least one person 
with experience in each country from which 
trainees come, because each country’s trainees 
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have problems, values, and needs peculiar to 
them. 

4. Publicize the program in the United 
States so that the private and public organi- 
zations called upon to assist in the training of 
civil servants will understand the program, its 
problems and objectives. Seminars should be 
held for the people in public and private or- 
ganizations working with trainees. Advice and 
guidance should be given to them on how to 
hold down costs and maximize the value of 
the experience to the trainee. This could be 
done by lengthening the visits, reducing the 
number of discussions, and requiring trainees 
to engage in going projects. Emphasis should 
not be on work techniques, but rather on in- 
culcating an approach toward problem solving. 
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5. The selection process must be sharpened 
by giving attention to the establishment of 
objective criteria that will permit a more ra- 
tional selection of trainees. The selection pro- 
cedures might include steps to insure that the 
people selected have the following character- 
istics: (a) The ability to learn, including a 
high degree of retention and the capacity to 
transfer or apply what has been learned; (b) 
Emotional stability; (c) Strategic social, politi- 
cal, or professional placement. 

6. More attention should be given to develop- 
ing English and other pre-training materials. 
Techniques and materials for English teach- 
ing, general orientation, and substantive prep- 
aration should be developed specifically for 


this purpose. 


Brains Without Mind: An Imbalance 


. . » Most men whose judgment I respect take plenty of time on major 
problems and make time if possible. They do not decide until it is necessary to 
do so. They “think it over” carefully but not necessarily logically. What I have 
tried to emphasize is the insufficiency of logical processes for many purposes and 
conditions and the desirability of their development in intelligent coordination 
with the non-logical, the intuitional, even the inspirational processes, which 
manifest mental energy and enthusiasm. This is by no means easy. To rely upon 
“feeling,” to give weight to first impressions, to reject logical conclusions and 
meticulous analysis in favor of an embracing sense of the whole, involves an 
inconsistency of attitudes. It means developing the artistic principle in the use 
of the mind, attaining proportion between speed and caution, between broad 
outlines and fineness of detail, between solidity and flexibility. As in other arts, 
the perfection of subsidiary techniques and their effective combination both re- 
quire constant practice. . . 

One can hardly contemplate the passing scene of civilized society without a 
sense that the need of balanced minds is real and that a superlative task is how 
socially to make mind more effective. That the increasing complexity of society 
and the elaboration of technique and organization now necessary will more and 
more require capacity for rigorous reasoning seems evident; but it is a super- 
structure necessitating a better use of the non-logical mind to support it. “Brains” 
without “minds” seem a futile unbalance. The inconsistencies of method and 
purpose and the misunderstandings between large groups which increasing 
specialization engenders need the corrective of the feeling mind that senses the 
end result, the net balance, the interest of the all and of the spirit that perceiving 
the concrete parts encompasses also the intangibles of the whole. 


—CHesTER I. BARNARD, The Functions of the Executive (Harvard University Press, 
1953), P- 322. 
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per eat as the minions of Henry 
Luce should by now have dubbed the 
study of metropolitan areas, is an infantile 
disorder among the social sciences. Its victims 
are deep in the agonies that were experienced 
by political science a generation ago when 
that field was torn between those who thought 
that students of government should be prac- 
titioners of reforms and those who took the 
word “science” seriously. Related to these 
agonies is the fact that academic municipal 
reformers of some years back drew their pro- 
grams largely from the goals of a segment of 
the business community that wanted to apply 
“business principles” to local government. 
They did not seek to expand the horizons of 
knowledge by empirical examination of the 
assumptions of the business leaders. Similarly, 
much metropology since 1945 has dealt with 
efforts to propagandize on behalf of efficiency 
and economy goals. In neither period of ur- 


ban history—before or after 1945—has the 
problem of local democracy been the centra! 
focus of the participating academics. Signifi- 
cantly, the municipal reformers and the stu- 
dents of “metropolitan area problems” also 
have had in common a working relationship 
with businessmen who are “‘civic leaders.” Al- 
though the urban planners—members of a 
profession—are accustomed to working with 
such persons, social scientists—-members of 
academia—have not been. This has been es- 
pecially true of political scientists. The others 
who study metropology—the economists per- 
haps excepted—have only a bit more experi- 
ence and probably no more acceptance by the 
business community. 

So an alliance was formed between those 
who had money and believed they had prob- 
lems—the business leaders—and those -who 
craved social recognition and its pecuniary 
perquisites—the planners and professors. It 
is not surprising that this alliance produced 
in the years before and just after World War 
II “studies” and “reports” that for the most 
part emphasized the absence of long-range, 
metropolitan-wide planning, that counted the 
number of fire departments in an area, and 
deplored “unnecessary” duplications of serv- 
ices. A generation after Pearl Harbor had sig- 
nalled the beginning of the nth urbanization 
movement in the United States, the shelves 
of city hall offices were groaning with moth- 
eaten and mildewed reports—reports that were 
not acceptable to the political decision makers 
because they were unacceptable to their con- 
stituents. It was not just that those who had 
financed and conducted the studies had some- 
times mistakenly assumed that their truths 
were self-evident; a more serious cause of re- 
jection centered in their almost total lack of 
concern with the political process and the 
probable ignorance of their authors of the 
fact that a democratic public is a “satisficing” 
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public and not one concerned with optimum 
economy. 

As the 1960’s began, some evidence was to 
be found that a second generation of metro- 
politan-area studies was about to be launched 
and that—though the foundations doing the 
financing had not quite caught up—some peo- 
ple were engaged in “countercyclical think- 
ing” of the sort that might improve our un- 
derstanding of the metropolis. There was still 
a great deal of money being poured into 
metropolitan research, and the political and 
economic anxieties that rapid urban growth 
had produced were still extant. Indeed, the 
Census of 1960 had added to the demands for 
bigger and better metropolitan-area studies. 
The reasons that this was so are quite obvious. 


Established Assumptions of 
Metropolitan-Area Studies 

Many men who are regarded as “civic lead- 
ers” in America’s larger cities began reaching 
for the panic button last year. They were 
joined by the municipal “pros’—city man- 
agers, chamber of commerce secretaries, 
mayors, and local civic-research directors. The 
alarm, of course, resulted from a good look 
at the 1960 census figures. These showed that 
an impressively large number of our metro- 
politan core cities had gained little or had 
actually lost population in the preceding 
decade. Former residents had retreated to the 
suburbs. Community newcomers of the mid- 
dle classes—the now-famous “organization 
men”—had scarcely glanced at the central- 
city areas as they scurried to the suburbs look- 
ing for housing. The population losses in the 
huge core cities caught practically no one off 
guard. New York lost nearly one-quarter mil- 
lion people, Detroit took a 10 per cent cut, 
but no one was very surprised. It was in the 
smaller core cities—those under 200,000 popu- 
lation—where the shockers took place. Leaders 
in many of these areas thought their cities 
were gaining population nicely—they had lo- 
cal estimates to “prove” it. But dozens of Al- 
toonas and Muskegons now find themselves 
in the same mold with the largest core cities— 
they have not gained; many have lost popula- 
tion. These findings need not have been un- 
nerving to the local boosters. But they were. 

The indignant cries of disbelief, the calls 
for immediate annexations, the demands for 
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recounts, all stem from the fact that the 1960 
census documents a trend that stomps under- 
foot in cruel fashion some of the dearest val- 
ues of civic boosters and of some students of 
metropology. It is difficult for them to accept 
the trend as a normal part of the growth of a 
mobile population based on an industrial so- 
ciety. The folklore that many civic leaders 
have taken to be gospel does not permit them 
to accept “the trend of social and economic 
forces” as an explanation. Many of the leaders 
who formulate and guide the policies of our 
larger communities hold to beliefs that are 
based on a whole series of unrealistic assump- 
tions about how metropolitan areas can and 
should be governed. Collectively, these as- 
sumptions represent the folklore that deter- 
mines in large part the policy statements 
found in the reports of Chamber of Com- 
merce committees, “citizens’ committees” on 
metropolitan-area problems, and local govern- 
ment research bureaus. There were a spate of 
metropolitan-area studies after the results of 
the 1950 census became known. Now 1960 
should spur defenders of the community im- 
age on to even greater efforts. They will be 
seeking “solutions” to the “metropolitan prob- 
lem.” They will call for studies, as they did 
after 1950, and they will expect them to rest 
upon the following generally accepted as- 
sumptions. 


Core-City Expansion 

There is the belief that the core city of a 
metropolitan area must “expand or die”—the 
notion is widespread that there is no such 
thing as prosperous stability for a community. 
The idea is that central cities become socially 
and economically obsolescent faster if they 
have no expansion space within their bound- 
aries. It assumes that the entire metropolitan 
area must grow and that the core city must 
grow at a near-equal rate—growth being meas- 
ured by population. The argument is a favor- 
ite of local persons who have a financial stake 
in expansion—editors, chamber of commerce 
staff members, downtown merchants, city 
managers—and also serves to placate business- 
men’s anxieties concerning a tax base, or tax 
advantages to businesses beyond the munici- 
pal limits. The policy demands of this munic- 
ipal application of the geo-politician’s lebens- 
raum theory usually take the form of plans 
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for annexation of all of the urbanized hinter- 
land, or of the creation of some kind of an 
“upper-tier” metropolitan-wide government. 

The. concept of growth is probably a prod- 
uct of our American culture which developed 
from the frontier where population growth 
was invariably associated with “progress’”’— 
progress against the Indians and forest, and 
in favor of Western civilization. It overlooks 
the fact that the real challenge in municipal 
policy today is to get away from the ringworm 
approach to urbanization—decay at the center 
and new growth at the periphery. It underes- 
timates the need for finding socially ‘useful 
functions for the older parts of town—as Euro- 
peans have done with considerable success in 
their much older cities. It represents an effort 
to flee social responsibility by taking over new 
lands rather than saving what we already 
have—a policy that was appropriate on the 
frontier, but not in a maturing America. It 
also represents a desire on the part of civic 
leaders and professionals to expand their pol- 
icy controls as the area grows. These people 
are especially concerned about commercial 
development patterns. (A new suburban shop- 
ping center, particularly if it is finas.ced from 
outside the area, can spell doom to central 
business district profits and to community 
fiscal control by local bankers.) 


Efficiency and Economy Highest Goals 


There is the belief that efficiency and econ- 
omy are the highest political values held by 
the American homeowner. Leaders of metro- 
politan-area studies are likely to assume that 
efficiency of administration and economy in 
budgeting are the things that would be most 
preferred by residents—if only “politicians” 
didn’t get in their way with selfish desires to 
preserve jobs and personal empires. Those 
who make this assumption sometimes exclaim 
in wonder and horror, “Why, there are sev- 
enty-six different fire departments in the 
metropolitan area!” But to the suburbanite, 
who wants a voice in policies that affect his 
place of residence, this may spell “good” 
rather than “bad.” 

Those dedicated to efficiency and economy 
seem never to consider that the suburban mer- 
chant or homeowner may value other things 
higher—in particular, access to decision-mak- 
ing centers and representativeness of local 


government. (One can certainly read this pref- 
erence into the findings of Bollens et al. and 
Wood.) The suburban merchant wants local 
policies that will maximize his profits and 
minimize his competition. He probably sees 
his own suburban government as more likely 
to do this than would the core-city or some 
metropolitan government. To him, any super- 
government is likely to voice the values and 
business goals of the downtown merchants 
and large landowners. As a result of that feel- 
ing, the small fringe-area merchant, who fre- 
quently operates near the edge of financial 
disaster, is an advocate of grass-roots Jack- 
sonianism. So is the suburban homeowner, 
who wants to have a hand in determining 
many things: service levels in the amenities 
provided by local government (according to 
what he thinks he can afford), land-use pol- 
icies which he thinks will affect his property 
values, the kinds of neighbors he will have, 
and educational policies that will help de- 
termine the job and status opportunities of 
his children. 

Efficiency and economy are probably among 
the suburbanites’ lesser concerns—to him other 
things have a far higher priority. This atti- 
tude is in accord with a traditional view of 
Americans. We do not like to pay taxes and 
we do not associate taxes with services. 
Because this is the case, efficiency and econ- 
omy arguments are nearly meaningless—the 
typical citizen probably does not see an im- 
portant relationship between the way in which 
services are provided and the size of his own 
tax bill. He, rather cynically, expects govern- 
ment to be relatively inefficient. And since, to 
him, it is going to be inefficient come reformer 
or professional administrator, he wants a voice 
in local government. He wants to be able to 
reach the decision makers when he has a 
problem. He has a different concept of democ- 
racy from that of the advocate of efficiency 
and economy who seeks deemphasis of the 
popular decision-making process and who has 
always demonstrated an anti-grass-roots preju- 
dice. 


Greater Suburban Political Interest 


There is the belief that suburbanites are 
more likely to know their officials personally, 
to vote in larger percentages, and to attend 
more public meetings than do their core-city 
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neighbors. Even core-city leaders often accept 
these myths as facts and consider the core 
city’s supposed deficiencies in these respects 
as problems that must be overcome before ap- 
peals for metropolitan consolidation can be 
effective. But we now have enough accumu- 
lated evidence to know that none of these as- 
sumptions is correct (see Bollens). The sub- 
urbanite’s psychological satisfactions seem to 
come instead from (1) having officials who 
share his values and life style, and (2) the 
knowledge that access to governmental off- 
cials is available to the citizen when it is 
needed—an emergency resource, not a pleasure 
to be nibbled as a daily habit. 


Acceptance of Area-Wide Pianning 

There is the belief that the public is pre- 
pared to accept area-wide planning if a politi- 
cally feasible way can be found to administer 
it. There is no question but that long- 
range, integrated planning of land-use and 
capital developments would offer certain ad- 
vantages to the residents of today’s metropol- 
itan areas. No question, either, but that the 
ghettoization of suburbs costs heavily in terms 
of depriving many persons—of lower income 
or lower status ethnic categories—of housing 
of the kind our culture considers decent. Or 
that restrictive suburban land-use rules drive 
up the price of housing unnecessarily. Or that 
land is often used unsystematically and waste- 
fully when its urban development is left to 
profit-motivated realtors. Or that people pay 
many times what they might have paid for 
municipal capital improvements by refusing 
to plan ahead (Perloff, Scott, Wood). Yet sub- 
urbanites do not support area-wide planning. 
Indeed, they are often hostile to it. They will 
cooperate with planners if there is a program 
—perhaps a new sewage disposal plant—that 
can most easily be financed by joint suburban- 
core city action (New York inventory and 
others). But basically the suburbanite, in a 
strife-torn world, sees his home and its local 
government as a refuge from conflict, as Wood 
neatly pointed out in his earlier Suburbia. A 
place in Vertigo Heights represents a retreat 
to the womb. There, in secure isolation among 
those who live, work, believe, and act as he 
does, he seeks a school plant that symbolizes 
his status in society and a school curriculum 
that meets his style of life and the expecta- 


tions he has for his children. He wants his 
friends and neighbors to make land-use poli- 
cies for him, for only they, he believes, can be 
trusted to mold the suburb to fit the die he 
and his neighbors have cast. He wants the 
planners to prevent the development of eth- 
nic, class, status, or value conflicts by keeping 
out those who do not fit the established pat- 
tern. Effective metropolitan land-use controls, 
potentially, would do violence to one of the 
main purposes—whether for good or evil—of 
independent suburbs. 


The Professional Administrator Over the Amateur 


There is the belief that professional ad- 
ministration—which the core city has and a 
metropolitan-area government would have— 
is preferable to amateur administration. Pref- 
erable to whom? To many, no doubt. But the 
typical citizen is ambivalent in his attitude. 
He wants a government of friends and neigh- 
bors, but he wants one that will deliver pure 
water to his tap. He often prefers amateurs to 
professionals—as in the case of the suburban 
volunteer fire department which he finds far 
cheaper than the core city professional system 
designed to protect (at considerable cost) ware- 
houses, apartment buildings, and high-rise 
business structures. Amateur fire fighters pro- 
vide enough service to meet his demands—and 
a little glamour rubs off on them in the proc- 
ess. He is not so sure, either, about profes- 
sionals in welfare, health, and even sewage 
disposal. 

Above all, the suburbanite appears to pre- 
fer doing business with the amateur or semi- - 
pro rather than with an anonymous bureau- 
cratic professional in a city hall miles from his 
home or business and dedicated to profes- 
sional principles and goals which he does not 
share or even understand. 


Metropolitan-Area Government Is More Economical 


There is the belief that a metropolitan- 
area super-government would save the taxpay- 
ers some money. This idea probably stems 
from the notion that such a government would 
be more efficient. In fact, however, although 
we could undoubtedly get a better return on 
our tax dollars than we do, we could not save 
enough money by this method to make more 
than a slight dent in today’s huge municipal 
budgets. And as for economy, the prospects 
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are dim, and for good reason. Metropolitan 
governments would almost certainly seek— 
over the long pull—to raise service levels. 
They would demand bigger and better streets, 
street lights, public health services, school 
plants, engineering standards in subdivision 
development, and the like. Furthermore, they 
would probably be able to raise levels at a 
faster rate than would be the case in a balkan- 
ized metropolitan area. This is so because 
citizens would probably say, “All right, we 
voted this thing in—now let’s see it solve my 
sewage-disposal (storm water, street surfacing, 
school finance, etc.) problem!” Also, metro- 
politan-area government would encourage a 
move toward the use of more genuinely pro- 
fessional administrators and these men would 
strive toward the optimum service levels es- 
tablished by their particular professions, 
whether in public health, highways, civil en- 
gineering, or whatever. These programs would 
almost certainly exceed in cost any savings 
the professionals could accumulate through 
greater “efficiency.” Then, too, the service 
levels they would be raising would be chiefly 
in the relatively low-density suburban areas— 
and the large lots of suburbia run up the cost 
of many services—of curb and gutter, sewers, 
water supply, and fire protection, for exam- 
ple. These demands would also raise per capita 
costs for the core-city property owners (unless 
everything were done by special assessments), 
for the suburban areas in most cases not only 
have greater needs, but have lower assessed 
valuation per capita than does the core city. 


Distinctions Exist Between Local and Area-Wide 
Government Functions 

There is the belief that a rational distinc- 
tion can be made between functions that are 
strictly local (suburban and core city) and 
those that are appropriate for area-wide super- 
government. Plans which seek to divide re- 
sponsibilities between “lower tier” and “up- 
per tier” (metropolitan-wide) governments 
nearly always conclude by making virtually 
all significant functions metropolitan. When 
this happens, the efforts being made to secure 
change are dissipated before they are fairly 
under way, for they lose nearly all of their 
potential support in the suburbs. There is no 
method by which to distinguish local and 
metropolitan functions that would satisfy both 


professional administrators and suburban cit- 
izens. An arbitrary approach is necessary and 
the only one that is likely to be at all success- 
ful is one that transfers to the metropolitan 
government only those functions that involve 
problems of widespread urgency throughout 
the area, where consensus holds that no other 
workable solution can be found. 


A Metropolitan Point of View 

There is the belief that a metropolitan area 
is a monolithic interest—a single community— 
that stands, or should stand, against the world, 
as do the wheat farmers or the oil producers. 
Civic leaders talk of a need to present “the 
metro point-of-view” to the legislature or Con- 
gress. But is there a metropolitan point-of- 
view? A metropolis is a great collection of 
people who, for economic and other reasons, 
live in close geographic proximity. They are 
each active in the pursuit of a livelihood, of 
recreation, of social activities. Each wants to 
pay no more of the social cost of the metrop- 
olis than he must. To him, there is a water 
supply problem, or a school curriculum prob- 
lem, no doubt. There is a Mad River interest. 
But is there a Dayton “metro” interest? There 
is a Westchester interest. But is there a New 
York “metro” interest? The answer is “yes” 
to professional urban planners, civil and san- 
itary engineers, social workers but not to the 
typical citizen. His own concerns make his 
views parochial. To him, the only realistic 
metropolitan-area policies will be those that 
recognize and accept—however unwillingly— 
that parochialism. 

There is the closely related view that a 
metropolitan area, if “properly” organized in 
a “modern” fashion, would operate smoothly 
and with no more conflict than, say, that in 
an eighteenth century New England town. 
There seems to be a widespread idea among 
civic actionists that the procrastination, name- 
calling, and general confusion that character- 
izes decision making in metropolitan areas is 
a result of decentralized government and is in 
part artificially created by job-seeking politi- 
cians. A harmonic metropolitan “public in- 
terest” is often portrayed in study reports as 
a reality to be striven for. Actually, however, 
a metropolitan area is a maze of conflicting 
values, goals, activities, and ethnic subcul- 
tures. The governing body of a unified metro- 
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politan area would contain as many different 
pressures and cross-pressures as are found in 
a state legislature, and its operations probably 
would be no more harmonious. A “metro” 
government would be strife-torn and its ma- 
jor decisions would be produced in agony. It 
might encourage better coordinated policies; 
it would not diminish conflict. 


The New Generation of Metropolitan 
Researchers 


The second research generation may now 
be beginning to merge. We find some new 
perspectives and analytical techniques in the 
Bollens study of the Dayton area and the 
Wood study of New York. The planners in 
the Perloff and Scott studies are still in large 
degree philosopher-kings (“Shouldn't we look 
for ways of bringing our greatest architectural 
and artistic achievements into the center of 
the city where more people can see them more 
frequently—isn’t it time, in other words, that 
the CBD became the Central Business Plus 
Cultural District?”). But they are willing not 
only to recognize the short-range and unpro- 
fessional outlook of the citizen, but even to 
concede the legitimacy of his claims to be 
heard in a democracy. 


Metropolitan Challenge 

The Bollens group conducted a study of 
the Dayton, Ohio metropolitan area, with 
considerable help from the Ford Foundation. 
The report is different from many of its an- 
cestors in a number of respects. It begins by 
asserting that a basic prerequisite to an un- 
derstanding of the metropolis is “a knowledge 
of individuals as social beings who interact 
with each other,” and throughout this thought 
is given more than lip service. The economics 
of the study (as in the case of Wood also) is 
the economics of academia rather than that of 
many a chamber of commerce secretary who 
holds that “you can do anything you want to 
in this community so long as you think pos- 
itively.” The principal innovation is a serious 
effort to find out what the people of Dayton 
and its two rings of suburbs think about 
metropolitan-area problems, what their con- 
cerns are, and how committed they are to ac- 
tion on perceived problems. (It was learned, 
incidentally, that less than one-half of the 
people in either Dayton or the suburbs had 
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even heard that a “metropolitan-area study” 
was going on, despite widespread publicity 
for the activities of the group.) 

Wisely, Bollens and his crew did not include 
the usual tired, warmed-over recommenda- 
tions. Indeed, they included no recommenda- 
tions at all, which limits Metropolitan Chal- 
lenge to a collection of interrelated facts. The 
omission of “next steps” and of analysis in 
terms of action makes sense, especially because 
the data do not in themselves indicate which 
lines of action are to be followed. But the de- 
cision makers who will presumably make use 
of this report could have been helped greatly 
had there been some speculation concerning 
the meaning of what remains a great lump 
of only slightly digested data. In particular, 
some tentative efforts toward a theory of 
metropolitan political behavior could have 
been attempted from the attitude study. Per- 
haps we cannot expect the new generation to 
reach full maturity in but a few studies’ time, 
however. 


Practical 

Metropolitan Action claims to be nothing 
more than an inventory, which is exactly what 
it is. The members of the joint legislative 
committee provide here a convenient sum- 
mary of ad hoc metropolitan arrangements in 
six New York counties outside the Gotham 
area. They call them “practical approaches,” 
for that is how the elective officeholder re- 
gards the squeaking-wheel, or politically safe, 
approach to service dissatisfactions. Some ex- 
cellent illustrative material demonstrating the 
utility of “satisficing” and its rich variety may 
be found in this modest report. 


Metropolitan Politics and Planning Organization 
The Perloff volume contains an often re- 
warding collection of essays which were read 
before a seminar sponsored jointly by the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology and the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. Part I deals with the nature 
of the urban community and Part LI with 
the planning process and planning education. 
In the central part, three papers are related 
directly to the subject of this essay-review, for 
they deal with the relationship of metropoli- 
tan politics to planning organization. Fred- 
erick Gutheim offers the opinion that a met- 
ropolitan government is not necessary for 
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effective planning in a metropolitan region 
because a valid plan “must be reckoned with 
in the decision-making process” no matter how 
the process is structured. This unconventional 
view is promptly stomped on by James W. 
Knox and J. Steele Gow, Jr., using conven- 
tional arguments. Most of those commenting 
on the subject favor a metropolitan-wide gov- 
ernment, and many appear to consider it an 
essential. But James A. Norton, a political 
scientist, backstops Gutheim by suggesting 
that planners should begin to accept multiple 
local governments in metropolitan areas as 
“givens” in a political system that can be 
modified about as easily as can the topography 
of the region. As in other of the essays, ques- 
tions are not settled, but at least they are 
raised and new perspectives are often pre- 
sented. 

Many different words are used in this vol- 
ume to describe the component parts of the 
decision-making process. The most important 
part, apparently, is the one that, in one phrase 
or another, deals with putting the selected 
alternative into effect. The discussion periods 
following each essay presentation are not lack- 
ing in the plaintive appeal: “Granted the de- 
sirability of what you have outlined . . . how 
do we move from the present situation to the 
one you propose?” Not surprisingly, the an- 
swer is never given with the specificity that 
the practitioner would prefer. 


San Francisco Bay Area 


One is tempted to say that the outstanding 
thing about the Mel Scott volume is its mag- 
nificent photographs, but that would not 
really be fair. Scott, in earlier writings, has 
demonstrated that he combines keen training 
in the planning profession with a sensitivity 
for the complexities of the processes of de- 
mocracy. The same characteristics reappear 
here, reinforced by a taste for history and an 
ability to present it in a most effective fash- 
ion. The history of the Bay area from the 
perspective of the planner is fascinating. As 
Scott gets nearer the present, however, we 
emerge from nostalgia and reverie as he pre- 
sents the usual list of problems—they exist in 
the San Francisco-Oakland area as they exist 
elsewhere. 

Scott's fundamental assumption is that met- 
ropolitan-wide government should exist be- 


cause it is the only effective means of imple- 
menting the planner’s ethic—he gives Gutheim 
little aid and comfort. A happy land with an 
excellent industrial base and beautiful res- 
idential areas for all is foreseen, but only if 
a government exists that has the necessary 
sanctions to force the pieces together. Still, 
Scott concludes that “The record of attempted 
cooperation among the cities and counties of 
the Bay Area raises almost as much doubt 
as it does hope concerning the possibility 
of metropolitan government.” Quite uncon- 
sciously, it would seem, the author in his his- 
torical summary points out why this should 
be so, just as Robert Wood does for the New 
York area (Wood, pp. 189-90): “quality has 
improved for almost every service in every 
part of the Region. On a per person, constant 
dollar basis, more money has been put to 
public purposes at a faster rate [between 1947 
and 1957] than in any other ten-year period 
in the Region's history.” Scott bemoans the 
fact that “Although most professional plan- 
ners and many of the planning commissioners 
in the Bay Area recognize the need for metro- 
politan regional planning, most citizens ap- 
pear to be intent on solving local problems. 
. . - ” While he sees the need for acceptance 
of the democratic process and compromise 
with the short-sighted laity, he does not give 
a hint of recognition of the fact that the 
metropolitan government that leads to future 
happiness must somehow be structured so as 
to preserve for the ordinary citizen his es- 
teemed sense of access to the decision makers. 


Political Economy in New York 


Wood probably has the most to say of all 
those being reviewed here, though his style 
of writing forces one to read almost every 
word from the beginning of the book to the 
end in order to discover that this is the case. 
And it is the case despite the fact that his ma- 
jor methodological innovation—the applica- 
tion of factor analysis in an attempt to relate 
community characteristics to spending pat- 
terns—almost comes a cropper. All he learns 
from it is that the one significant factor of the 
seven he works with is community size—the 
most important item in determining the size 
of municipal expenditures is the number of 
persons and the amount of property a com- 
munity services. This comes as considerably 
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less than a shock, but perhaps we learn some- 
thing by discovering that the other six factors 
(clusters of characteristics) are quite insignif- 
icant. 

A few of the major points resulting from 
Wood's research as part of a larger study 
done for the Regional Plan Association by the 
Graduate School of Public Administration at 
Harvard University under the direction of 
Raymond Vernon, are the following: 


(1) Both local and regional (metropolitan) 
governments tend to follow the economic pat- 
tern rather than to lead it. Governmental in- 
novations that complement the decisions of 
the market place are likely to succeed; others 
are not. “The most stringent of land-use con- 
trol or the most ardent wooing of industries 
will not in the end determine the broad pat- 
tern of settlement.” 

(2) The evidence indicates that, in the New 
York area at least, local and regional govern- 
ments will in the future be able to finance 
municipal services at at least the present levels 
with little or no redistribution of the gross na- 
tional product, and “the resilience of public 
revenue does not seem as low as is often sup- 

(3) “Slow evolution over the next twenty- 
five years, not decisive action to alter the main 
lines of development, seems the course of least 
resistance.” And that is the course the politi- 
cal leader nearly always seeks to find in the 
absence of overwhelming pressure to do other- 
wise—pressure that does not exist in the New 
York area and is not likely to exist in the next 
generation. 


Future Trends and More Profitable 
Lines of Inquiry 

So from the beginnings of a second genera- 
tion of research in metropology, we see some 
indicators for the future and for further in- 
quiry—lines of investigation that should be 
more profitable than were the old activities 
which had the effect of reenforcing the folk- 
lore. 


Rate of Growth of Local Expenditures 


Governments in metropolitan areas—always 
granting isolated exceptions—will not face 
grave financial crises. There will be the con- 
ventional and occasionally frenetic protests as 
taxes are increased. Interest rates on local 
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government bonds will probably increase be- 
cause the demands for money will grow faster 
than will the size of the high-income group 
that has traditionally purchased “municipals.” 
We need to learn if local expenditures in 
areas other than New York are not also likely 
to grow at about or only slightly above the 
rate of growth of the economy, and if roughly 
the same is not true of local revenues. 


Local Revenue Capacities 


The commonplace, fear-filled statements of 
future costs seem to result in large part from 
projecting current standards of services and 
current population trends, but assuming an 
almost unchanged gross national product. Past 
assumptions seem to have sorely underesti- 
mated local revenue-raising capacities. It is 
also quite possible that the sharp increase in 
local government debt in recent years is a mat- 
ter primarily of convenience rather than of 
desperation—millage increases can be avoided, 
or rather disguised, by the use of revenue 
bonds paid off by special assessments and serv- 
ice charges, and the public prefers this to pay- 
as-you-go. (Cynics will say “you mean the poli- 
ticians prefer this.” Perhaps empirical study 
will show that both do, and questions such 
as these are quite easily investigated.) 


Area-Wide Planning 

Regional planning activities will continue 
to expand, but they are not likely to enjoy the 
compulsory sanctions of government in the 
future much more than they have in the past. 
Planners will continue to find the non-plan- 
ning public stubbornly paying far more for 
roads, parks, sewers, water supply sources, 
schools, and other physical facilities than 
would be necessary because citizens will con- 
tinue to discount the future at what planners 
consider a frightful rate. There is room for 
serious doubt if this habit would change much 
under the coordinated blandishments of a 
super-government for each metropolitan area. 
Planners will probably continue to be frus- 
trated by their inability to get the public to 
support more efficient uses of land. And there 
is the matter of decay at the core of each met- 
ropolitan area and of jerry-built shacks, slums, 
and “illogical” mixed land uses on the fringe. 
A little empirical investigation will probably 
show that these characteristics of American 
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cities would not be eliminated by structural 
changes in metropolitan-area government be- 
cause the source of them lies not in the struc- 
ture of government, but in the culture. The 
fact probably is that Americans don’t much 
give a damn—or at least they don’t give enough 
of a damn to spend the money that would be 
necessary or to submit to the discipline and 
controls that would be needed to change the 
pattern. (Banfield and Grodzins, in Govern- 
ment and Housing, have demonstrated that 
there is no economic reason why America 
should have any slums.) The planner may ar- 
gue that his job, then, is to make Americans 
want to give a damn. He is free to try, but 
there is no accounting for tastes, and no pre- 
dicting of changes in them. The graveyards of 
the nation abound in able men who sought to 
impose their values upon the community. 


Federal and State Aid 


The problems that are most acute in metro- 
politan areas are and will continue to be tem- 
pered by both administrative and financial 
assistance from the state and federal levels. 
In many cases, the trend simply reflects what 
Americans seem in any case to want, in others 
it would seem that not even the largest con- 
ception of a metropolitan-area government 
would serve adequately—state or federal ac- 
tion is necessary. This is probably true in the 
case of highways, and of the prevention of 
water pollution. Some potential inequities 
(culturally defined) are being avoided by the 
use of higher levels of government—levels that 
probably seem no further away from the or- 
dinary citizen than would a metropolitan 
super-government. Differing local educational 
finance capacities are being reduced, for ex- 
ample, not by metropolitan school districts 
controlled by a distant bureaucracy, but by 
modifications in state-aid formulas. The in- 
equities are not disappearing overnight, but 
that is the way of democracy. In other func- 
tional areas, too, the decision already seems 
to have been made and a commitment given 
to the use of state and federal aids, and some- 
times of the single purpose special district. In 
light of the continuing unpopularity of metro- 
politan super-government proposals, we might 
inquire further into the expanded use of 
grants and shared taxes as a substitute. Such 
an alternative could preserve the grass-roots 


government citizens clearly prefer. What the 
ultimate costs would be in terms of loss of lo- 
cal control and local sense of responsibility 
is a matter for investigation; past studies have 
usually assumed, without inquiry, that this is 
the road to the end of local self-government. 
Would it be a more direct route than metro- 
politan-wide government? 


Needs and Service Levels 


The spine-chilling tales of a monstrous and 
expanding gap between existing service levels 
and “needs” could use some investigation. 
Without doubt, many individual communities 
within metropolitan areas fall short of stand- 
ards that a cross-section of the public would 
consider acceptable. Privies in suburban slums 
threaten the public heaith. So do polluted 
streams. The marriage rate will climb sharply 
in a few years and this, we may safely predict, 
will be followed by new cases of overcrowd- 
ings in schools. Snails are able to keep up 
with the rush-hour traffic on some express- 
ways, today. And so it goes. But in this con- 
nection we must remember at least two things 
that are often overlooked almost totally in 
metropolitan-area studies. In the first place, 
most of the needs and problems that are dis- 
cussed in the routine reports are not abnormal 
crisis situations, but are a part of the ordinary 
problems of urban living in a wealthy, chang- 
ing, complex nation. It is true that, though 
ordinary, they are difficult. So are many other 
of man’s problems. Second, metropolitan area 
“shortages” exist in considerable part because 
they are defined in terms of the standards of 
the professionals in the various fields and we 
may be sure that these are standards we can 
never catch, for they disappear before us like 
gossamer on an autumn wind. Both Scott and 
Wood (as well as many earlier studies) show 
how very much service standards have ad- 
vanced over the years. They will probably 
continue to advance, both as defined by the 
ordinary citizen and by the professional. Each 
generation has its own definition of minimum, 
adequate, and optimum standards. The re- 
ports of professionals will always show “grave 
and alarming inadequacies.” 


This estimate of trends and possibilities is 
not written by Pollyanna. The future will be 
filled with problems, as was the past. Metro- 
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politan living will become the normal thing 
for Americans and it will be complicated, for 
that is the way of the metropolis. One of the 
great and urgent problems—how many metro- 
politan-area problem inventories have been 
issued without a mention of it?—will be to 
find ways for many ethnic and racial groups 
to live simultaneously in harmony and close 
physical proximity. The expansion of national 
wealth may not, in the future, equal or exceed 
that of the population, as is here being as- 
sumed. Increased demands for funds to fight 
the Cold War may diminish the resources 
available for the continued meeting of metro- 
politan service demands in the easygoing, in- 
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HE remarkable contributions of small 
Tas theory and research have certainly 
been among the highly significant develop- 
ments of the past few decades in the social 
sciences. Group theory generally has brought 
us new data as well as new interpretations 
of existing data, it has drawn allegiance from 
leading practitioners in many fields, and the 
social sciences have been both fructified and 
refreshed by this drawing together of differing 
academic areas. 

Today, however, this development has 
slowed. The momentum has been arrested 
and there are indications of serious stock-tak- 
ing with regard to the group approach to the 
social sciences. It is still profitable to retell 
with a flourish the successes of small group 
research, to document the brilliant findings 
of Muzafer Sherif on the group-involved basis 
of perception, and to tell anew the dramatic 
story of the findings of the Hawthorne studies. 
It is fascinating to recall vignettes of William 
Foote Whyte’s Street Corner Society and to re- 
capture the delight of Newcomb’s Bennington 
girls’ discovery of liberalism. Indeed, in itself 
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efficient, expensive way that we have in the 
past. But this seems unlikely. Our biggest 
problem in the end—given America’s commit- 
ment to democracy—may be that of preventing 
the ordinary metropolitanite from developing 
a sense of alienation from the local political 
process. If our goal is to preserve the institu- 
tions of democracy, the burden of proof is on 
those who would take away the little govern- 
ments (or give them nothing to decide, which 
amounts to the same thing). For all their 
faults, little governments almost certainly, in 
comparison with all other governments, maxi- 
mize the ordinary citizen’s sense of participa- 
tion—and they do continue to muddle through. 


the recounting of all these and other triumphs 
of group analysis which constitute the core of 
Verba’s new book requires considerable dis- 
cipline and learning. It is quite impressive to 
see how much can be assembled on this gen- 
eral topic, and the book conveys both fascina- 
tion and excitement. Verba’s book is a demon- 
stration of how far-reaching the implications 
of such a compendium can be, and it is a 
packed panoramic view of these successes. The 
summaries are disciplined, tight, informative, 
and enriched by a subtle commentary. 

The book, however, is not a random sum- 
mary of all such research. It is an attempt to 
interpret the specific utility of small group 
theory and research for the study of politics 
and, in this larger sense only, for public ad- 
ministration as well. The author summarizes 
three broad aspects of facets of small group 
research and suggests that these have partic- 
ular relevance for the study of politics and 
power. 

First, he reviews laboratory and simulated 
studies demonstrating the intrinsic impor- 
tance of the small group matrix of society for 
psychological well-being and for the develop- 
ment of general attitudes. Students of political 
behavior and administrative techniques must 
obviously take into account the small groups 
and their processes and influence. 
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This section of the book is distinguished by 
a sophistication not always prevalent among 
writers in the area. Verba is as aware of the 
limitations of group theory as the meanest 
critic and is constantly reminding us of these 
limitations. Is the German family the breeder 
of authoritarianism? Verba reminds us that 
descriptions of French family life are not re- 
markably different in tone or allocation of 
power from those of the German family. Is 
the work group the basic unit of the factory? 
Verba reminds us that face-to-face interaction 
is conditioned by the total structure of the in- 
stitution which permits, facilitates, or inhibits 
such face-to-face contact. Are political atti- 
tudes mainly a product of family environ- 
ment? Verba reminds us that in the Soviet 
Union adults are careful to conceal their real 
political opinions from their progeny less 
there be inadvertent revelation to the authori- 
ties on the part of naive children. Is the dif- 
ference between a traditional society and a 
modern industrial society one of the existence 
of face-to-face groups versus the prevalence of 
large numbers of complex institutions? Verba 
reminds us that all societies depend upon 
both types; it is simply the frequency and the 
complexity that is the major distinctiveness 
of the modern society. 

Again and again, he warns us of the prob- 
lems of transferability of studies from the 
laboratory to concrete life relationships. Ex- 
perimental small group studies tell us a good 
deal about certain types of human behavior; 
but this behavior is the untranslated labora- 
tory behavior of an unselect group, nonrepre- 
sentative as a general rule, with different mo- 
tivations from the usual population. Before 
such studies can have real application for so- 
cial science, they must be reinterpreted 
through “field” experiments which come 
much closer to simulating the actual condi- 
tions under which most behavior takes place. 
Sherif’s camp studies and Gosnell’s voting 
studies are commended by Verba as the type 
of such “real life” experiments he would re- 
gard as desirable. 


Leadership Studies 


Next, Verba turns to the phenomena of 
leadership in both informal and formal 
groups and summarizes the chief findings of 
research in this area. By introducing “formal” 


group studies he introduces a discordant note 
that is never eliminated nor harmonized. He 
is particularly taken by Bales’ and Slater's 
studies which essentially dichotomize the lead- 
ership function into an exterior task-oriented 
dimension and an interior social leadership 
function. (Verba regards the phenomena of 
leadership as virtually indistinguishable from 
power.) Here his major contribution is a 
highly suggestive footnote criticizing such 
theoretical efforts as Simon’s analysis of power 
allocation. These two dimensions, Verba sug- 
gests, are often focused on different individ- 
uals, and both of these dimensions must coin- 
cide before power may be exercised. A single 
factor analysis of power (usually a simple cor- 
relation) will, as a rule, lead to unimpressive 
results statistically. The fact that power analy- 
ses have not revealed much of significance, he 
suggests, might well be due to an inadequate 
perception of the duality of the leadership 
function. 

The third area is clearly the least satisfac- 
tory. Here, Verba reviews the Lewin-Lippet 
studies on “democratic,” “laissez-faire,” and 
“authoritarian” styles of leadership and evalu- 
ates the results and the lessons we can learn 
from them. Since Verba is sympathetic to this 
approach, the weakness of these studies 
emerges with rather singular clarity, particu- 
larly from Verba’s rather lame conclusion on 
their applicability. “There is no one ‘best’ 
leadership structure. What structure is best 
must depend upon the group setting, task, 
and membership—in short upon the total situ- 
ation.” There is little point in traversing the 
ground of these “styles of leadership” studies 
except to point out that they are conceptually 
weak, ideologically ridden, and subject to all 
kinds of methodological criticisms which later 
sophisticated efforts to cure have not com- 
pletely eradicated. Since the “styles of leader- 
ship” identified bear little relationship to ac- 
tual possible conduct on the part of practical 
leaders, the result has not been any clear-cut 
lesson for practitioners in the field, even when 
reinterpreted in the light of the particular 
problems at hand. Even this section of the 
book, however, has a flowing style and one 
must admire the skill with which Verba moves 
from summary to criticism, from evaluation 
to description. 
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Small Groups and Social Structure 

Yet the book breaks down at the crucial 
aspect when one looks for broader signifi- 
cance. This is not because Verba is unaware of 
the problem. On the contrary, he is as aware 
of the wide ramifications of broader social 
structure as he is immersed in his own materi- 
als. He is consistently cognizant of Truman's 
dictum that the small group theorists who ex- 
pect to explain the totality of society in small 
group terms are comparable to the farmer 
who thought that by lifting a calf each day, 
he could eventually learn to lift a cow. He 
constantly reminds us of the impingement of 
the “superstructure” on the subculture of a 
small group both in defining the arrange- 
ments of the small group and in affecting the 
values and aspirations within the group. The 
relative status and power of participating in- 
dividuals is, after all, altered by the nature 
of their positions in the superstructure and 
obviously affects the interaction. 

In the same way, Verba is aware of the lim- 
itations of laboratory experiments since they 
eliminate the important variable of the total 
social pattern. As he is constantly reminding 
us, there is a need for bridging the gap from 
the experimental small groups to the real 
world, from the “ongoing” smaller groups 
that actually exist—such as the family, work 
groups, and the like—to the more elaborate 
superstructure. 

It is, therefore, all the more revealing that 
this awareness avails him very little. At the 
end of each unit of these three major areas 
Verba attempts a summary. The significant 
one comes at the end of the discussion of 
small groups and the political process. These 
crucial “building” chapters are disappointing, 
relatively poorly organized, even approaching 
evasiveness. The tightness of detail, the sub- 
tlety of treatment fade into nebulousness and 
exhortations. Chapter 4, the important chap- 
ter, is titled “Bridging the Gap”; it doesn’t. 

But it is less than useless, it is obviously 
unfair, to criticize Verba as an author for not 
doing what the combined efforts of many 
thinkers have failed to accomplish over a long 
period of time. It is not Verba’s failure; it is 
symptomatic of the whole state of the field at 
the present moment. Indeed the author of 
this work might well have reversed the usual 
preface cliches and indicated that though he 


had written the book without consuliing his 
colleagues, considering the state of the field, 
they must assume the blame for the major 
shortcomings. 


Present Problems in Group Theory 

It is particularly useful to have a work of 
synthesis of this kind because it exposes the 
gaps and the shortcomings that prevail in an 
entire field; at least those shortcomings are 
exposed to view in a work of synthesis of this 
stature. I would venture to suggest that the 
problem in group theory at the present time 
lies fundamentally in a basic misunderstand- 
ing involving the whole terminology of the 
group approach. This confusion actually 
grows by a multiplier effect from field to field; 
as material is absorbed from social psychology 
to sociology, to political science, to public ad- 
ministration, the approach becomes increas- 
ingly waterlogged with excrescences of termi- 
nology and confusion of concepts. In short, 
everybody talks about groups but virtually 
nobody is talking about the same thing. And 
very often the individual writer and thinker 
is covering up his confusions and his skipping 
of levels of analysis by utilizing the word 
“group” in several different senses and defend- 
ing himself from charges of obvious eclecti- 
cism by apparently cloaking the phenomena 
within the same approach. 

Not every collection of phenomena called 
by the name “group” includes the same phe- 
nomena for a social scientist. The assumption 
that “small groups,” “reference groups,” and 
“formal groups” are all basically the same re- 
sults in considerable confusion. 

At its simplest, group theory can be—and 
often has been—reduced to triviality. It can be 
utilized to explain, with great and needless 
precision, that individuals normally react with 
other individuals and some of these interac- 
tions occur with some degree of structure or 
repetition—“no man is an island”; at least oc- 
casionally he must touch at another island. 

Equally trivial is the view that a group is 
identical to any non-monolithic condition 
within a larger system or part process of some 
larger interaction. If the term “group” boils 
down to an assertion that in every interaction 
of numbers of individuals there would be 
some people that didn’t like others and pre- 
ferred still others and acted as far as possible 
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upon this preference, it would hardly be 
worth the dispatching of the trees that already 
have been cut down over the problem of 
group relations—let alone the forests that will 
eventually disappear. 

In this respect the history of the social sci- 
ences to date represents an eloquent argument 
in favor of the development of jargon. The 
usual criticism of the social sciences, particu- 
larly by humanists and practitioners, runs, of 
course, the other way. But evidence seems to 
indicate that when a term in the social sci- 
ences reaches a point of familiar usage—be- 
comes a workaday word in textbook parlance 
—it has largely lost its effectiveness as a tool of 
analysis. 

This is particularly the case when the orig- 
inal concept was itself borrowed from popular 
usage. An example is the term “role playing” 
which has benefited from its obvious adoption 
from the field of drama; but it has lost an in- 
cisiveness and power of analysis due to multi- 
ple uses of the term as Neal Gross and his as- 
sociates have demonstrated so well. 

It is not surprising that the term “group” 
shares this particular fate. It has enjoyed wide 
popularity and has been utilized in many 
fields. But the wide variety of definitions in 
meanings attached to it has engendered diffi- 
culties. Even within the same field these diffi- 
culties have not resulted in any agreement on 
definition. These existent and persistent dif- 
ferences are, though, of vast importance. 
Thus, the group can be seen either as a con- 
struct, an hypothesis having no defined 
boundary, or it can be viewed as an “existen- 
tial” operation, a real “entity.” Similarly in 
another dimension group can be defined 
(either as an entity or a construct) on both the 
psychological or the social level—in terms of 
identification or values on the psychological 
level, for example, as against social activity or 
concrete membership on the other level. 
Again, a group may be defined in terms of 
face-to-face interactions or it may be extended 
into discussions of complex organizational 
and social phenomena. (Verba speaks of “‘on- 
going” groups as opposed to more complex 
social groups.) Finally, a group may be dis- 
cussed in terms of some “objective” interest 
largely defined by the observer or in terms of 
some identification of interest on the part of 
its own members. (Thus, Marxism “objec- 


tively” postulates a social “group” called 
“class” which others with a psychological ori- 
entation feel is an improper definition of so- 
cial class as actually experienced.) 


Healthy Disagreement and Criticism 

Results of these disagreements are to be 
found in many of the recent criticisms of the 
group concept within the field of political 
science and public administration. This series 
of critical articles, it has been suggested, por- 
tends disintegration within the field and a 
new tendency to dismiss group theory. Perhaps 
this is so; there is a fashion of scholarship as 
clearly and, all too often, as arbitrary as there 
is a fashion of women’s clothes. But it may 
very well be that the current discussions and 
efforts to refine the concept of “group” pre- 
sent not a sign of weakness, but rather of 
strength, not a portent of failure either per- 
manent or temporary, but rather the product 
of success. 

Barely concealed behind the labels of be- 
haviorism and behavioristic research in politi- 
cal science and public administration lie 
many dormant disagreements over concepts 
about the best method of development for 
these fields. Significant differences exist among 
those labeled by the term “behaviorist” with 
regard to the proper mode of future analysis 
and the methods to be utilized in reconstruct- 
ing these fields. So long as behaviorism re- 
mained an offensive minority, these differ- 
ences could be hidden behind slogans that 
emphasized the rejections of existing ap- 
proaches to the field. Behaviorism versus for- 
malism was a useful banner. Upon achieving 
a mature standing in the field, however, in- 
ternal disagreements in this broad approach 
were bound to come into the open. Like the 
pregnant cat found by the boy in the street, 
behaviorism was destined to “fall apart” upon 
finding a home. 

In this view, the recent examination of 
group theory is closely tied to a desire to uti- 
lize the group approach not as a weapon for 
criticizing opponents but as a tool for accom- 
plishing what has not been done in the past. 
Once a theory ceases to be a polemical weapon 
it cries out for refinement. Orthodox Bentley- 
ites have for many years been in a position to 
say—like orthodox Christians—that the theory 
had never failed for it had never been tried, 
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but efforts to apply the approach necessitate 
the adjustment and close scrutiny of the con- 
cept. Typically, past studies resembled Ste- 
phen K. Bailey's Congress Makes a Law which 
pays obeisance to Bentley and the group ap- 
proach in the initial pages but quickly be- 
comes simply an excellently done case study 
of the legislative process. Studies today are 
required to show more theoretical refinement 
and specific testing of that refined theory. 
What difference does the definition of a 
term like “group” make? The simple fact is 
that the definitional problem represents an 
ultimate difference in the drift and direction 
of the field. The discussion over group theory, 
in short, is largely programmatic. Concealed 
in the various definitions of the term is a very 
real dispute between advocates of quite differ- 
ing models for political science and public 
administration—whether the field is to base 
itself on and to imitate the development of 
psychology, sociology, or physics. The discus- 
sion of definitions is a discussion of the way 
in which the field may go. Important points 
of difference are glossed over by the pretense 
that all group studies are equal to all other 
group studies and that a simple, cumulative 


sifting and rearrangement of all previous in- 
quiries will lead to some major synthesis and 
breakthrough in the immediate future. 


A Small Group Is a Small Group 


Verba is inferentially aware of some of this 
problem. He identifies his groups as either 
“experimental” small groups or as “ongoing” 
groups, a term he explains involving less diffi- 
culty than the term “real” groups. He warns 
us of confusing the two. All of this is true and 
even good but it avoids the question as to 
what a “real” group is or what its boundaries 
are or how one determines the nature of these 
groups. Similarly, he avoids a second major 
problem: is it a group because it meets regu- 
larly, functions as a group—that is, a sociologi- 
cal definition—or because of the awareness 
that the members have for each other? Verba 
uses both elements as necessary for a “small” 
group but which is the crucial determinant? 
And why? 

Basically, there have been three major solu- 
tions to these problems—revolving around the 
methods of physics, psychology, and sociology. 
Bentley cssentially solves the problem by de- 


nial of the existence of any real groups. 
“Group” is a convenient abstraction devel- 
oped by the observer to organize social phe- 
nomena so as to be able to deal with the 
complexities of reality. To be sure, the groups 
that an analyst establishes must have some rela- 
tion to reality, and the activity being analyzed 
must actually be taking place. There exist, 
however, no boundaries in reality, or at any 
rate their existence is not a requisite for be- 
ginning the analysis; perhaps we will find 
“real” boundaries in the future. The relation- 
ship to more complex organizations is more 
clearly hypothesized, however. The “groups” 
we call institutions are simply the reposi- 
tories of past group actions and are ultimately 
reducible to such group relations. One could 
unravel these complex structures step by step, 
peeling off layers like an onion and ultimately 
getting down to some sort of reducible 
“group” activity. 

It seems apparent that there are certain 
contradictions between the assumptions of the 
heuristic nature of groups and the posited 
conclusion that institutions are ultimately re- 
ducible to such relations; but even more sig- 
nificant are the immense complexities of such 
an operation. Indeed, Bentley's legacy has 
been to give us ever-more complex and insolu- 
ble verbal formulations. (The Process of Gov- 
ernment is the manifestation of his early 
approach at a relatively low level of philo- 
sophical sophistication.) The problem is not 
that Bentley ideologically was a semi-Marxist 
muckraker as we hear so frequently (and cer- 
tainly not, as has been absurdly and ignorantly 
argued, a conservative) but rather that he at- 
tempted to impose the model of turn-of-the- 
century physics upon terms derived from his 
German sociological training, without creat- 
ing a method by which these terms and the 
approach could be handled. 

In one sense Kurt Lewin also utilized the 
model of physics; inasmuch as this is explicit 
in his works it certainly must be taken into 
account. Yet most of the work done under his 
influence does not require (nor often is it en- 
lightened by) any of the formulations of field 
theory as he developed it. Furthermore, the 
“field theory” that he developed was a psy- 
chological one. Only those forces presently 
identifiable in the mind of the participants 
are to be taken into account. Most “group dy- 
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namics” research starts from nontheoretical 
assumptions on groups and treats them as 
phenomena having real referents and actual 
existence in the minds of the participants. 
Most of the work going under the rubric of 
small group work has centered around varia- 
tions on this phenomenon. Discussions of the 
so-called “primary group” and “job centered 
group” have also been similar in tone and 
content although not necessarily informed by 
the same general theory. Some “job centered” 
studies do utilize membership criteria—a per- 
son is a member of the group if he has to 
interact with that group. On the other hand, 
the group dynamics people largely assume that 
one must have entered into the “field of con- 
sciousness” of the other members before a 
group may be said to have existed. Even here 
there has been a failure to define sharply and 
in unmistakable terms which of these two 
types of definitions is used in connection with 
the particular study. 


And a “Formal Group’? 

When one moves up the ladder of social 
complexity, the “small group” approach tends 
to dissolve into vapory mist. Verba hints 
darkly of complex interrelationships with 
“formal groups”—vaguely defined; presumably 
they are groups that are not small groups— 
either ongoing or experimental. What they 
are and how they are to be identified is never 
made clear. 

In sociological theory there is a tendency to 
skirt similar problems. One often has occasion 
to come across “reference groups,” which are 
defined in terms of the psychological attitudes 
of the members of the groups and then usually 
treated as equivalent to organized or existing 
structures. There are certainly problems in de- 
fining the reference group in terms of the 
way in which the individual members per- 
ceive the group (or refer themselves relative to 
the group) and then testing for structural ac- 
tion within a group that is not necessarily 
coterminous with individual perceptions. 

Conversely, many reference group studies 
often proceed from the other direction as well. 
Organized groups are treated as realities, and 
studies are then made of psychological orien- 
tations of individual members toward these 
concrete structures. There is basically nothing 
illegitimate in either procedure, but it is 
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dangerous not to be aware of this essential 
difference. 

The sociologist finds the true nature of 
“groups” to be found not in the personal ori- 
entation of the participants but rather in the 
informality of participation and the lack of 
well-defined structure with resulting deem- 
phasis of authority and punitiveness. Since 
the presence or absence of such formality and 
punitiveness is a relative matter, the sociolo- 
gist particularly finds himself in a tricky posi- 
tion. The great danger is to move from rela- 
tively homogeneous units such as the family 
all the way to any nongovernmental structure 
and designate it with the elusive term 
“group.” 

The ultimate is reached when one treats 
organized “letterhead” “pressure” groups as 
the equivalent of any and all of these other 
manifestations. Latham’s The Group Theory 
of Politics is a particularly revealing example: 
here, “private governments,” labor unions, 
and corporations are all conceived of as sim- 
ilar in process and nature with intimate living 
units. Yet, the net impact of the Hawthorne 
studies and the Wehrmacht findings become 
meaningless if it is not assumed that there is 
a difference—a most vital one—between the 
small intimate association and the larger im- 
personal patterns. 

The consequences are clear not only for the 
blurring of real issues but also in the creation 
of false ones. Thus, Fainsod’s well-known and 
brilliant article on Bentley and administra- 
tion falsely takes him to task for not recogniz- 
ing the operating influence of institutional 
patterns, an influence which Bentley has ac- 
counted for in terms of his “reductionist” 
scheme. Truman’s The Governmental Process 
attempts to define groups in terms of psycho- 
logical reference and then treats the problems 
of large-scale organizations superimposed with 
Bentley's scheme, resulting in all kinds of 
methodological difficulties. The interest group 
approach to the judiciary is “criticized” by 
another writer who notes that what is in- 
volved is not the pressure group in the popu- 
lar sense—as indeed the original authors in 
their treatment of interest groups have in- 
tended to suggest. 

By skipping levels, by utilizing vague port- 
manteau definitions and by treating all group 
approaches as fungible, group theory achieved 
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some of its present impressive status—and 
reached a cul-de-sac. There is an impressive- 
ness to the broad literature on group develop- 
ment, but it is not truly a literature illumi- 
nated by a single approach and purpose as 
appears on the surface. 

Only by an intelligent and careful redefini- 
tion of the field, by more accurate distinctions 
between some of the findings and the spin- 
ning off of the different approaches will 
further progress be made. By careful defining 
what a “small group” is and is not, by refus- 
ing to lump all other social phenomena into 
such categorical crudities as “formal groups,” 


we can begin to unravel systematically the re- 
lationship between these various types of 
phenomena—face-to-face groups, psychological 
group identifications, complex associational 
groups, compulsory organizations, and other 
phenomena. Whether or not we will wish to 
organize these manifestations under the same 
term “group” will be a matter of utility and 
style; but the distinctions between them will 
have to be made to prevent the tendency for 
the “group” concept to have the resilience 
and consistency of an olio. It is time—and 
Verba’s book unmistakably points this up—for 
group theorists to re-group! 


Controlling the Academic Centrifuge 


By DanieEL W. Woon, Assistant to President, University of Delaware 


GOVERNANCE OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, by 
John J. Corson. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 


pany, Inc., 1960. Pp. 210. $5.50. 


OVERNANCE of Colleges and Universities is 
G one of the Carnegie Series in American 
Education. It takes its place beside earlier 
studies of graduate education, junior colleges, 
and the American high school. It is a much 
needed and valuable addition to the literature 
about a somewhat neglected aspect of higher 
education. 

The big problems confronting American 
higher education (too many students, too few 
qualified faculty, and too few dollars) have 
been well advertised. But there is a less ap- 
preciated problem which may prove equally 
troublesome and in the long run more dif- 
ficult to resolve. As higher education becomes 
evermore vital to our national safety and 
economic well-being and increasingly expen- 
sive, our national leaders, taxpayers, and bene- 
factors are going to insist that our institutions 
of higher learning become more efficiently 
operated and “governed.” 

When relatively few were going to college, 
higher education's efficiency didn’t much 
matter. Now, there is an urgency for improve- 
ment that altogether too few within higher 
education recognize. If the necessary improve- 
ments do not come from within our colleges 
and universities, the great danger is that re- 


forms will be imposed by groups outside of 
higher learning. The trend is suggested by the 
inroads state officials have made into the gov- 
ernance of tax-assisted institutions of higher 
learning via accounting, centralized purchas- 
ing, and pre-audit, as exposed by the Milton 
Eisenhower Committee on Government and 
Higher Education. Beardsley Ruml’s Memo to 
the Board, which recommends that trustees 
take over curriculum reform from the faculty, 
is another movement in the same direction. 
With this more basic problem in mind, 
John J. Corson’s book is timely reading. A 
question it will raise in the minds of students 
of administration is whether our colleges and 
universities can ever adapt to themselves time- 
tested principles of management and gov- 
ernance which have brought about efficient, 
well-run operations in other social enterprises. 
Mr. Corson, sometime economist and man- 
agement consultant, set about the task of 
acquainting himself with the governance of 
colleges and universities with a to-be-expected 
efficiency. One might say he began at the top. 
He personally examined ten diverse colleges 
and universities (the author admits these con- 
stitute no representative sample of higher edu- 
cation). By reason of his personal acquaintance 
with many of the leaders of American higher 
education, Mr. Corson had access to their 
frank thoughts either through conversation 
or through correspondence. In addition, the 
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unusual appendix of comments on his bibliog- 
raphy reveals a broad knowledge of the perti- 
nent literature on higher education. 

The book is divided into three broad sec- 
tions. In the first, the essential complexities 
and differences which set a college or univer- 
sity apart from other social enterprises are 
explained. In the second, the roles of each 
of the major contenders in the governance 
process (university-wide officers, academic of- 
ficers, and faculty) are explored in some depth. 
In the third, the administrative process and 
the academic climate (i.e. ecology, character, 
and leadership) and their effect on governance 
of our colleges and universities are analyzed. 


Centrifugal Forces 


Imagine a social enterprise with the follow- 
ing characteristics: no agreed-upon chief pur- 
pose but a complexity of purposes; employees 
who each independently feel they know best 
what is good for the institution, who have no 
well-defined responsibilities and who have 
equally strong allegiances to external profes- 
sional organizations; trustees and over-all of- 
ficers who are so proscribed by tradition and 
long-standing delegation of responsibility that 
their ultimate authority is often unenforcea- 
ble; outside special interest groups which 
often can and do dictate important decisions 
affecting the enterprise; and, apparently, no 
agreed-upon way to measure the quality of 
the end product. Such is the condition of the 
modern university according to John J. Cor- 
son. 

The complexities of the university as an 
administrative enterprise are intensified by its 
persistent poverty. Further, even with the 
general disintegrating characteristics already 
mentioned, each institution has further di- 
versities. These are magnified by sponsors of 
research, private benefactors, church affilia- 
tions, and governmental relationships at the 
state, local, and national levels. Each pulls 
in a different direction. Corson verifies what 
John A. Perkins, President of the University 
of Delaware, has observed: that a university 
is made up of a number of centrifugal forces, 
the trick of administration being to keep 
the enterprise from flying apart. Under such 
conditions “governance” is understandably 
complex. 


Participants in Governance 

It comes as no surprise that there is little 
agreement as to the actual duties of trustees. 
Many of their legal responsibilities have been 
so eroded by time and practice that except for 
the selection of a president and seeing to the 
financial solvency of the institution, there 
evidently is little commonality among the 
duties of those ultimately responsible for our 
colleges and universities. 

A clearer analysis of how the president of 
a college or a university spends his time is 
given by Mr. Corson. But this is not the same 
as how he should spend his time. Nor does it 
explain completely his role in governance. 
Studies show, for example, that presidents 
spend an increasing amount of time fund- 
raising. If this is so, it may be at the expense 
of internal leadership. Such a trend may, in 
the long run, greatly diminish the president's 
effectiveness as a fund-raiser. Benefactors are 
more likely to give to a president in whom 
they have complete confidence as an over-all 
leader. It also may lead to a decline in the 
quality of men seeking the presidency. Few 
top-flight men want to be solely money 
grubbers. 

One would expect that as the span of au- 
thority narrows and the functions become 
more precise, some definitive role in govern- 
ance might be possible at the dean and de- 


_ partmental levels. The facts garnered by Cor- 


son do not support the expectation. The role 
of the academic dean has always been amor- 


‘ phous. If the president or the department 
‘chairman is a strong person or has a decided 


role in recruitment, faculty evaluation, and 
student advisement, the dean’s role is greatly 
diminished. Corson’s statement that the de- 
partment chairman is a (if not the) key ad- 
ministrative officer does not seem to bear up 
under the evidence. Chairmen are, for the 
most part, only part-time administrators, often 
rotated, sometimes elected, usually viewing 
problems from the narrow position of their 
own specialization. They vary from the old- 
line type, who made the building of a distin- 
guished department their career, to a kind 
of departmental secretary. If they hold a key 
position, it does not seem to be in the gov- 
ernance area. 

By tradition, custom, by-law, or regulation 
certain authority in governance has been del- 
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egated to the faculty as a body. The cliché 
that faculty should have final authority in 
educational decisions only further adds to the 
difficulty in governance, for every decision a 
college or university makes can be viewed as 
an educational one. Corson suggests that fac- 
ulty should not have final authority in de- 
cision making; otherwise, owing to their con- 
servatism, our colleges and universities would 
be even slower than they are to respond to 
the needs of society. Past experience tends to 
support the author's position. It has been sug- 
gested, for example, that if a century ago the 
issue had been put to the vote of existing 
faculties, few, if any, would have approved 
the introduction of the land-grant idea of 
scientific agriculture, engineering, and home 
economics into the collegiate curriculum. For 
another, in Great Britain where the faculties 
are largely closed, self-governing bodies, there 
has been an admitted failure on the part of 
their great universities to adapt themselves 
to their nation’s needs. 

Finally, the author examines the ecology 
and climate of governance in our institutions 


of higher learning. He makes it clear that 
governance is not only a function of place 
and time but also of personality, character, 
and institutional quality. It may just be that 
the stronger the institution in the quality of 
its faculty and program, the more difficult 
the governance process. 

Fortunately, the author’s concern is for the 
future as well as the present status of govern- 
ance in our colleges and universities. To this 
end in each chapter basic questions have been 
identified which must be resolved if there is 
to be any great improvement in governance 
in American higher education. A few ex- 
amples will suffice: What should be the basic 
administrative unit? What decisions do fac- 
ulty have special competence to make? Is the 
manner of the dean's selection related to his 
role in governance? 

Governance of Colleges and Universities de- 
serves a wide reading both within and outside 
higher education. It will be especially help- 
ful to those who impatiently question why 
our colleges and universities cannot immedi- 
ately become more efficiently governed. 


Who, Me? 


. . . We are beginning to see that intelligence is a released capacity to 
understand that expresses the free rather than the frustrated associative 
systems of the individual. In the more important human creative situa- 
tions it is as a rule not the stupid but the autistic, the paranoid thinker, 
who, equipped with adequate material, comes perversely to the wrong 
conclusion. When once the thinker is set free, his intelligence takes on 
a driving power which overwhelms the obstacles of nature. Experimental 
studies of the freest types of association—namely, those involved in 
fantasy—that are already available show that the more serious impedi- 
ments to effective thought result from self-imposed barriers; for one error 
due to stupidity there are a dozen due to dispositions within the indi- 
vidual which are essentially protests against the social meaning of the task 
or against his own relation to it. . . . 


—GARDNER Murpny, Personality (Harper, 1947), p. 473- 
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Hardening of the Categories: An Organiza- 
tional Disease 

“If a man does not keep pace with his com- 
panions, perhaps it is because he hears a dif- 
ferent drummer. Let him step to the music he 
hears, however measured or far away.” Ac- 
cording to one observer, management is be- 
ginning to listen to Thoreau’s advice and has 
“discovered that when individual initiative is 
continually hemmed in, when group and 
team pressures determine all the action that is 
taken in the company, the resulting climate of 
listlessness, indifference, and apathy can be 
disastrous io the vigorous progress of the com- 
pany.” (Eugene Raudsepp, “The Shine on the 


Gray Flannel Suit,” 50 Management Review 
6 (July 1961).) 

This seems to be part of a more general call 
for efforts to foster and develop the creative 
individuals in government and industry. Ap- 
plying the usual stereotype, we have visions of 
government and industry being inundated by 


the emotionally unstable, sloppy, loose- 
jointed, bearded Bohemians, listening to a 
drummer that none of the rest of us can hear. 
There seems to be some conflict between that 
vision and the stereotyped view of organiza- 
tion as requiring disciplined acceptance of 
official objectives, policies, and procedures. If 
we need the creative person in organizations, 
as we now seem to be openly saying we do, 
then it is time to take another look at creativ- 
ity, the creative process, the creative individ- 
ual, and the creative environment. We need 
to get some idea of how measured and far 
away that drummer is. 


Creativity 
The term “creative” or “creativity” is one 
of those terms that moves from level of ab- 
straction to level of abstraction depending on 
how creative the person is who is employing 


the concept. It sometimes refers to the genius, 
to problem solving, and, even, to the bright 
ideas that most of us have once in a while. In 
most attempts to define the term, however, the 
determining part of the definition is a crea- 
tion—the production of a novel or unique 
thing—and creativity is specified as the ability 
to create that original product. 

A great number of definitions come from 
students who are studying the process of cre- 
ativity or studying those who are generally 
considered creative in a special fashion—art- 
ists, musicians, etc. The result is that their 
definitions emphasize that the creative ability 
is one involving thought and imagination. 
The psychologist Gardner Murphy, in his 
book Personality (Harper, 1947), defines cre- 
ativeness as the “capacity to produce through 
thought or imagination.” 

One interesting change that occurs in the 
idea of creativity when it moves to the organi- 
zational setting is the idea that thought and 
imagination are not enough. For example, in 
a volume produced by one of the student 
study groups of the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration, creativity is dis- 
cussed in this way: “Creativity is, in summary, 
dependent upon three abilities: imagination, 
initiative and communication. All of them are 
necessary. Communication has no meaning if 
you have nothing to communicate, therefore 
it has to be preceded with imagination. But 
imagination is of no use if the individual 
keeps his ideas for himself and does not take 
the initiative to communicate.” (Group 25, 
Manufacturing Course, Class of 1958, Jndi- 
vidual Creativity and the Corporation, 1959, 
p. 17.) Unlike the common view of creativity 
where the artist’s or musician’s product is 
apparently merely produced, creativity in or- 
ganization requires communicating the prod- 
uct and getting it accepted. A number of 
other authors imply a similar definition by 
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including steps in the creative process to ob- 
tain organization acceptance of the product. 
(Deutsch & Shea, Inc., How to Increase Your 
Creative Output (Industrial Relations News, 
May 1959); Eugene Raudsepp, “How to Make 
Yourself More Creative,” 20 Management 
Methods 38-40 (July 1961); William H. New- 
man and Charles E. Summer, Jr., The Process 
of Management (Prentice-Hall, 1961).) 
Another variation comes from the Univer- 
sity of California’s Institute of Personality As- 
sessment and Research (IPAR), which has 
been conducting a Carnegie-supported study 
of creativity. They have refined the term to 
the extent of identifying three kinds of cre- 
ativity: (1) where the creation is clearly an 
expression of the inner states of the creator; 
(2) where the creator acts largely to meet ex- 
ternally defined needs and goals and produces 
a novel product but adds little of himself to 
the result; and (3) where the product is 
an expression of the creator and at the same 
time meets the demands of some external 
problem. (“Creativity,” g Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York Quarterly 2 (July 1961).) 


Producing the Original and the Unique 

As the IPAR’s kinds of creativity indicate, 
there is more to creativity than the individual 
and his inner states; creative thought, imagi- 
nation, expression, or production do not take 
place in some internal vacuum. It seems ob- 
vious that the creative process involves some 
kind of transaction between the individual 
and his environment, although psychologist 
Morris I. Stein reports that research on cre- 
ativity has often concentrated unduly on ei- 
ther one or the other. (Carnegie Quarterly, 
p- 6.) 
Most of the descriptions of the creative 
process considered here included roughly the 
same elements. Of course, there is considerable 
variation in language and emphasis depend- 
ing on the field of the person writing. One dis- 
cussion of the elements by the authors of a 
management text is illustrative; it follows 
closely a listing made by Graham Wallis in 
1926. According to Newman and Summer, the 
elements of the creative process are: 


1. Saturation—becoming thoroughly familiar with 
a problem, with its setting, and, more broadly, with 
activities and ideas akin to the problem. 

2. Deliberation—mulling over these ideas, ana- 


lyzing them, challenging them, rearranging them, 
thinking of them from several viewpoints. 

§- Incubation—relaxing, turning off the con- 
scious and purposeful search, forgetting the frus- 
trations of unproductive labor, letting the subcon- 
scious mind work. 

4- Illumination—a bright idea strikes, a bit crazy, 
perhaps, but new and fresh and full of promise; 
you sense that it might be the answer. 

5- Accommodation—clarifying the idea, seeing 
whether it fits the requirements of the problem as 
it did on first thought, reframing, and adapting it, 
putting it on paper, getting other people's reaction 
to it. (Newman and Summer, op. cit., p. 280.) 


This language would drive the psychologist 
to distraction and like any attempt to simplify 
a complex process, some important items are 
missing. The listing assumes the perception 
of a problem, for example, when one of the 
most important facts about creativity is that 
obvious relationships and obvious problems 
are overlooked. An individual's view of his 
world is anchored in or organized around cer- 
tain aspects of that world which, through a 
complex procedure, he has come to identify 
as more significant than others. That the pro- 
cedure for identifying these aspects of reality 
is important to creativity is supported by one 
author discussing creativity in scientists when 
she indicates that the creative process “in- 
volves a scanning and searching through 
stocks of stored memories. . . . If past experi- 
ences have brought about a compartmental- 
ization of the storage areas, so that some 
portions are partially or wholly inaccessible, ob- 
viously the scientist is limited in his search. 
Compartmentalization of particular areas may 
result from personal experiences of a sort that 
lead to neurotic structures generally, or it may 
result from specific cultural restrictions, such 
as political or religious indoctrination . . 
the more areas that are accessible to conscious 
and preconscious thought, the better are the 
prospects for creativity.” (Anne Roe, “The 
Psychology of the Scientist,” 134 Science 457-58 
(August 18, 1961).) 

Another part of the creative process that is 
neglected in this listing of elements of the 
creative process is some discussion of motiva- 
tion which puts the process in motion. 
Clearly, this is one of the most significant 
aspects of creativity in organization. Dr. C. 
Guy Suits, Vice President and Director of Re- 
search for General Electric, identifies three 
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reasons for creative activity that are often 
noted. The real driving force, he says, is an 
intense curiosity and the excitement of dis- 
covery. In addition, he points out later, the 
relationship between science and human wel- 
fare is in itself a source of stimulation, identi- 
fying here a service motive. (“Creativity and 


, the Technological Process” in Recruiting Sci- 


entists and Engineers for the United States 
Civil Service (Government Printing Office, 
1959), P- 


“Rube Goldbergs” Are People? 

Several of the selections went into great de- 
tail in describing the characteristics of the 
creative individual. Each attempt was made 
in the context of a special piece of research 
or examination of groups of highly creative 
individuals in special fields. Therefore, this 
summary profile should not be considered as 
describing “the creative individual.” It should 
give you some cues in trying to identify per- 
sons with a special contribution to make. 

Most authors seemed agreed that a mini- 
mum level of intelligence was required for 
creative activity but that above that minimum 
level, more or less intelligence wasn’t crucial. 
In general, creative people do not appear to 
be interested in small details, the concrete 
or the practical. Often instead of perceiving 
things directly through the senses, they seem 
to be intuitive-perceivers, perceiving things 
indirectly where the deeper meanings, impli- 
cations, and symbolic equivalents of things 
and ideas are significant to them. Among their 
basic values the economic rates lowest and the 
aesthetic and theoretical are high; political, 
social, and religious values don’t seem too 
important. 

Nonconformity in the creative individual is 
almost a “given,” but its pattern of character- 
istics involves attitudes and ideas and not 
necessarily nonconformist behavior in the 
realm of social rules and norms. He is more 
open to experience within and without, is 
more autonomous and dynamic, and seems to 
have fewer authoritarian attitudes. Discipline 
is necessary to creativity and the creative per- 
son knows when to be disciplined and when 
not to be. He can accept ambiguity and lack 
of order and is less likely to try to force a 
solution to a problem but when he has mar- 
shalled his forces, the creative person seems 
to move forcefully and with an air of certainty 


to a synthesis that is the original or novel 
product. 

Research on creativity has usually involved 
the study of special groups of creative indi- 
viduals, and this raises problems when we try 
to speak generally about how the creative per- 
son relates to other people. There does seem 
to be some general agreement, however, that 
the interpersonal relations of creative per- 
sons are generally of low intensity. Often they 
are quiet, ungregarious, somewhat asocial, and 
dislike interpersonal controversy. They seem 
to be especially sensitive to interpersonal ag- 
gression. On the other hand, this does not 
mean they are not real human beings. “Cre- 
ative people are not well-rounded; they have 
sharp edges,” according to one source. (All 
from Carnegie Quarterly; Roe, op. cit.) 

The act of creating involves hard work to 
prepare for and refine the “illumination” or 
sudden insight, and the entire process sub- 
jects the individual to nervous wear and tear. 
According to Gardner Murphy, the indivi- 
dual craving is intense, the intellectual 
processes are screwed to a pitch that would 
batter any nervous system, the drive may take 
the individual out of context with most of his 
environment, and there is the inevitable frus- 
tration of moving toward a goal that is always 
both near and distant. (Murphy, op. cit., p. 
467-) 


“Constructive Conformity": Can the Organization 
be a Creative Environment? 

More and more managements are coming 
around to the view that management by di- 
rection and control fails to provide the moti- 
vation of human effort toward organizational 
objectives, one author reports. He says, “They 
understand, of course, that a change in the 
direction of responsible, constructive noncon- 
formity, self-control, and self-direction cannot 
be brought about overnight; ...” (Raud- 
sepp, “The Shine ... ,” p. 8.) The terms 
“responsible, constructive nonconformity,” 
“self-control,” and “self-direction” are critical 
because they point up the crucial question 
that to “achieve harmonious, united effort of 
workers in an enterprise, we need genuine 
acceptance of official objectives, policies, and 
procedures” and yet “for creativity we want 
people to challenge existing beliefs and modes 
of thought freely.” (Newman and Summer, 


op. cit., p. 296.) 
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It is clear that there are many restrictions 
on creativity within the organization. One 
source lists the following as a few blocks: au- 
thoritarianism, standardization, specialization, 
breakdown between thinking and execution, 
bigness per se, in-company traditions, and 
resistance to change. (Harvard, op. cit., p. 49.) 
Each of these blocks is a subject in itself that 
could be explored in depth. It is more valu- 
able, however, to look at some of the things 
that can be done to make the organization a 
better creative environment. 

The creative person is a part of the environ- 
ment and reacts to it and while his aim may 
be theoretical and aesthetic, it doesn’t mean 
he is entirely divorced from the “reality” of 
utility or application. In fact, most of us are 
creative to some extent in some aspect of our 
lives no matter who we are or what we do. It 
is the response to the creative product— 
whether it comes from the creative person or 
from the person being creative—that is sig- 
nificant. It is the response that will determine 
whether the individual reacts by moving to- 
ward helping the. organization achieve its 
goals or whether he reacts negatively and be- 
gins to apply his creative efforts in areas that 
“pay off” more to him. 

Management response to the exhibition of 
creativity must be such that it creates a per- 
missive atmosphere where “people are free to 
express ideas even though they are at variance 
with past practices, group norms, or the views 
of the leaders”; where “supervisors and col- 
leagues give positive encouragement to a per- 
son who wants to try something new and 
different”; and where “mutual respect for indi- 
viduality runs deep enough so that a person 
dares to express his creative ideas without 
worrying about an unfavorable response.” 
(Newman and Summer, op. cit., p. 295.) 

Another author lists some actions that pri- 
vate firms are taking to foster and improve 
creativity: allow as many individuals as prac- 
ticable to have part in decision making and 
in the formulation of long-term plans; pro- 
vide personal recognition for accomplishment, 
and deliver adequate, concrete rewards; allow 
more freedom for individuals to guide their 
own work; encourage interchange of informa- 
tion and opinion among groups and depart- 
ments, but allow the individual freedom to 
follow leads that are contrary to group ideas 
if he feels that his approach furthers organi- 


zational objectives better; actively seek out, 
develop, and encourage those with special 
talents and aptitudes; lead and inspire by sug- 
gestion and indirect persuasion, rather than 
by specification; provide opportunity for vari- 
ety of experience, change, and learning, and 
allow individuals a chance to try their occa- 
sional pet ideas without premature prejudi- 
cial criticism; and recognize differences in 
people. (Raudsepp, “The Shine... ,” pp. 
8-9). 

It may be that we are entering a period 
where “creativity” becomes a fad and organi- 
zations will collect creative people, like they 
collect new computer hardware, to show how 
progressive and intelligent the leadership is. 
It should be remembered that creativity isn’t 
a universally desirable quality for all organiza- 
tion members under all circumstances. There 
comes a time in any effort when you must 
freeze the design and produce; here, then, you 
may want other qualities than creativity. 
Surely, the manager can make clear “when 
and where independent thinking is desired 
and where and when it is not” without bruis- 
ing the creative personality. “Clearly, anyone 
who hopes to be a successful executive had 
better cultivate any creative ability he might 
possess. He should at the very least seek to 
understand what contributes to creativeness 
in others so that he can help those from whom 
he hopes to get creative suggestions.” (New- 
man and Summer, op. cit., p. 279.) 


Eggheadism: A New Kind of Management 


Administrative theory and practice are in 
the midst of a radical shift toward more con- 
cern with people and more concern with 
numbers, according to Harold J. Leavitt of 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. (“Chang- 
ing Theory and Practice of Administration: 
An Era of ‘Eggheadism’,” 24 Personnel Ad- 
ministration 7-10 (March-April 1961).) Accord- 
ing to him, a new technology—an information 
technology—is moving in to replace the par- 
ticipative management theory in management 
education, in research in administration, and 
in administrative practice. In administrative 
practice, he says “that its major idea is the 
idea of information theory; that its tools are 
new mathematics and the computer; that its 
practitioners are eggheads ... and finally 
that its target is the conversion of the middle 
and upper management decisions from the 
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seat-of-the-pants judgments to analytical prob- 
lem solutions.” 

The American collegiate school of business 
is in a state of upheaval, Leavitt says, and the 
trend is to teach students more about people 
and more about numbers; to reduce special- 
ization; teach less techniques; teach more be- 
havioral science, statistics, and economics; 
and, finally, depend more on research to get 
us the material to teach and less on present 
business practice. 


In research, Leavitt indicates, the same shift 
is visible as the administrative process “has 
finally become a subject for research as well 
as speculation, for description and analysis as 
well as exhortation.” He identifies three main 
stems of research: concern with behavior of 
people in organizations, development of quan- 
titative and other analytic techniques for solv- 
ing heretofore judgmental problems, and in- 
vestigation of human thinking and problem 
solving through computer simulation. 


“Somebody Goofed” 


The Subcommittee on International Organizations and Movements 
met in executive session at 10:40 a.m., room G-3, U.S. Capitol, Hon. 
Dante B. Fascell (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. FAscett. Mr. Secretary, could you give us a little bit of your back- 
ground and, if you would be so kind, introduce your staff. . . . 

Mr. [HARLAN] CLEVELAND. My background can be relatively briefly 
stated. . . . I went to a distinguished institution of learning at the same 
time that Mr. Frelinghuysen did: Princeton University. 

Mr. Fascet. That is a refreshing bit of news. 


—Structure and Functions of the Bureau of International Organization 
Affairs, Department of State, Hearing before the Subcommittee . . . of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, House of Representatives, March 21, 


1961, pp. 1-2. 
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Comment and Critique 


Brief letters on Review articles and other public admin- 
istration matters, selected for general interest, stimulating 
ideas, and thoughtful content. Letters are welcomed by 


the Editors. 


Some Notes on Presthus’ “Authority in Or- 
ganizations” 

Robert V. Presthus recently contributed a 
stimulating paper to this journal concerning 
authority in organizations.! His approach was 
through four bases of the “legitimation” of 
formal authority; that is, through four ways 
of gaining its acceptance by those over whom 
it is exercised. These bases are: technical ex- 
pertise; formal role; rapport; and a general- 
ized deference to authority. The paper at- 
tempts to illustrate the necessary approach 
to the components of organization theory if 
the contemporary application of the “scrub- 
bing brush” (long ago called for by L. D. 
White) is to create more than froth. 

Two serious reservations concerning the 
paper, however, must be raised. These reser- 
vations concern conception and execution. In 
the first place the discussion in the paper 
does not raise the concept of authority from 
comfortable but too-confining analytical ruts. 
Second, “Authority in Organizations” falls 
short in its execution in two ways. The author 
does not do what he says he is going to do 
and this feature alone requires that the reader 
be wary, especially if he intends to use the 
results of the article as a guide for coping 
with problems in organization. In addition, 
the paper is a neo-traditional piece which, in 
effect, neglects the substance of the modern 
study of organizations. Still worse, it does so 
while using fragments of the new organiza- 
tionally-relevant behavioral research to sup- 
port its argument. 


A Limited View of Authority 
These two reservations may be fleshed-out 
by analyzing the paper’s purported aim. This 
aim invites sympathetic reception. “Authority 


+“Authority in Organizations,” 20 Public Adminis- 
tration Review 86-91 (Spring 1960). 


in Organizations” claims a “transactional” ap- 
proach; that is, an emphasis upon the inter- 
dependence of the informal and formal bases 
of authority. Thus, “authority” is defined as 
“the capacity to evoke compliance in others.” 
The goal of the analysis is a “brief, explora- 
tory outline which may be useful in con- 
ceptualizing authority in an operating or- 
ganization.”? Clear enough. The paper is 
purportedly concerned, then, with how be- 
havior is controlled, all the better to study or- 
ganizations and to get along in them. 


Neglects Significant Phenomena 


This purported aim, however, is left hang- 
ing. The argument goes quite another way. 
This parting of the ways of argument and 
aim is more than unfortunate. It neglects 
many of the phenomena associated with evok- 
ing compliance in others, while not appear- 
ing to do so. Moreover, the split of argument 
from aim also encourages a misconception of 
the nature of organization study. It seemingly 
avoids just those problems with which the 
present re-evaluation of organization theory 
is concerned. 

The following tentative model helps sup- 
port the position just outlined. Consider “au- 
thority” to be defined as the “capacity to evoke 
compliance in others.” With no pretense to 
completeness, many studies demonstrate that 
compliance sequences in organizations can be 
understood only by differentiating: 


1. prescribed, or attributed, authority, 
which refers to grants from the formal organ- 
ization; 

2. achieved authority, which refers to 
grants from the informal organization, that is, 


* This outline is culled from ibid., pp. 86, 87, and 
88. 
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from individuals or from groups in a formal 
organization; 

3. perceived authority, which straightfor- 
wardly refers to the recognition of grants of 
types 1 and 2; and 

4. desired, and undesired, authority, which 
refers to the degree to which individuals 
emotionally accept 1, 2, and 3. 


In addition, complex interactions between 
these categories exist. Thus, achieved author- 
ity may be sanctioned by prescribed authority, 
as when an informal leader is promoted to 
supervisor of a work unit which acknowledges 
his achieved authority. In a similar way, pre- 
scribed authority may become recognized as 
achieved authority. 

Consequently, the study of authority in- 
volves the analysis of at least sixteen cells of 
a 4 x 4 table. The reader may mentally con- 
struct such a table. The four rows would 
differentiate authority as: perceived, unper- 
ceived, desired, and undesired. The four col- 
umns of the table would refer to authority 
as: prescribed, achieved, achieved authority 
which has led to prescribed authority, and 
prescribed authority which has led to achieved 
authority. The job of research, then, is to 
fill in the content of the sixteen cells by in- 
vestigating such questions as: What happens 
to output when authority is desired and pre- 
scribed? 

“Authority in Organizations,” in contrast, 
develops only this conditional statement: If 
one desires that prescribed authority be ac- 
cepted (and, perhaps, perceived and desired), 
these four bases of legitimation will aid the 
effort.2 Most generously, this restricts atten- 
tion to four or five of the sixteen cells of the 
simple model outlined above for studying 
compliance sequences in organizations. This 
is a legitimate focus, of course, but it is not 
the one the paper purports to employ. 


Substantial Areas Excluded 


This limited focus of “Authority in Organ- 
izations” has two important consequences. 


* Thus the paper at one point (p. 86) avows its in- 
terest in “formal organizations as systems in which 
interpersonal relations are structured in terms of the 
prescribed authority of the actors.” This severely limits 
the focus of the paper, for the general pattern seems 
to be one of considerable slippage between the formal 
and informal systems. 


First, it truncates the study of authority, ex- 
cluding such substantial areas as: (1) those 
into which the formal organization has not 
been, or cannot be, extended (e.g., satisfac- 
tory personal relations at work); (2) those in 
which the informal organization complements 
the formal organization (e.g., in contributing 
to the mental health of employees by pro- 
viding some degree of control over the work 
environment); and (3) those in which the in- 
formal organization conflicts with the formal 
organization (e.g., the control of the work 
environment may be expressed in efforts to 
restrict output). 

As the examples should suggest, there is 
ample reason to include such areas in the 
study of authority. Recent work supports this 
point of view. Traditional organization 
theory, for example, restricted the study of 
authority to compliance sequences associated 
with legitimating prescribed authority. Ex- 
tricating organization theory from the strait 
jacket of this restriction has preoccupied much 
recent thought and research. “Authority in 
Organizations” tightens some of the loosened 
straps.* 

The stakes, however, involve more than 
“theoretical” matters. Consider this very prac- 
tical question: What are the conditions under 
which various styles of leadership are likely 
to be effective? One could not get very far 
by concentrating on prescribed authority. In- 
deed, such a question makes little sense in a 
strictly formal context. If authority is a formal 
concept, there is little room for such questions 
about styles of leadership. This is an unfortu- 
nate point of view, for understanding compli- 
ance sequences in organizations depends (in 
part) upon understanding styles of leadership 
and the wide range of formal and informal 
properties which vary with changes in style. 
The interested reader may check the position 
here by reviewing my summary of what the 
research literature has to say about leader- 
ship styles.5 


*The difficulties implicit in the character of the 
argument—which presents a “formal goal-model”—are 
analyzed in Amitai Etzioni, “Two Approaches to Or- 
ganizational Analysis,” 5 Administrative Science Quar- 
terly 257-78 (September 1960). 

* Robert T. Golembiewski, “Three Leadership Styles 
and Their Uses,” 38 Personnel 34-45 (July-August 
1961). 
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Theory Types Confused 

The second consequence is that the limited 
focus of “Authority in Organizations” fosters 
an ambiguity. The paper purports to provide 
a working basis for the development of an 
empirical theory, a model of what things are 
like in organizations under the full range of 
conditions encountered. The paper, however, 
actually pursues a goal-based, empirical theory 
that prescribes the conditions necessary to 
achieve one set of desired consequences.* The 
basic proposition of “Authority in Organiza- 
tions” takes this form: If one desires that pre- 
scribed authority be accepted, then. . . . / An 
empirical theory, in contrast, consists of propo- 
sitions which take the form: A co-varies with B. 

The distinction between theory-types is sig- 
nificant. There can be but one comprehensive 
empirical theory; there may be any number 
of goal-based, empirical theories. The mixing 
of the two theory-types has the serious con- 
sequence of confusing a goal-based, empirical 
theory with the empirical theory. The effects 
on analysis of this confusion have been pro- 
found and unfortunate. The practitioner also 
suffers from the confusion of theory-types. Its 
practical effect is the unjustified imputation of 
universality to a particularistic theory which 
(at best) holds only for a limited range of 
the compliance sequences observed in organi- 
zations. The confusion encourages the shroud- 
ing of one’s values (upon which a goal-based, 
empirical theory must be based) in the cloak 
of a law of nature. 

This last point suggests the reason that only 
one particular goal-based, empirical theory 
was hazarded in “Authority in Organiza- 
tions.” The article clearly bears the impress 
of traditional organization theory in the 
questions it considers relevant for analysis 
and in the values (even if they are implicit) 
it seeks to attain. 


Empirical and Normative Problems Overlooked | 
The elements discussed above simply re- 
move “Authority in Organizations” from the 
context of much recent research. Much more 
disturbing is the tendency toward self-fulfill- 


* This gives the study too much, in fact, for it is 
studded with presumptions which require, rather than 
have, empirical support. 


ment in the article via the presentation of 
selected empirical data. 

The article’s treatment of “legitimation by 
a generalized deference to authority,” for ex- 
ample, demonstrates the point. To provide 
the necessary background, the paper observes 
that: “Individual needs for security often re- 
sult in a generalized deference to authority. 
Indeed, one is tempted to suggest that the 
other sources of legitimation are often used 
as rationalizations for this form of legitima- 
tion.”* The inspiration for this conclusion is 
credited to Harry Stack Sullivan, a widely- 
respected student of man and his emotional 
problems. For Sullivan, “personality” is the 
reflection of an individual's characteristic 
modes of response to authority figures. Anx- 
iety-reduction, according to Sullivan, is the 
basic mechanism which governs the develop- 
ment of such responses. As he explained: “I 
believe it fairly safe to say that anybody and 
everybody devotes much of his lifetime and 
a great deal of his energy to . . . avoiding 
more anxiety than he already has, and if pos- 
sible, to getting rid of some of this anxiety.”* 

“Authority in Organizations,” it must be 
emphasized, is not so empirically and norma- 
tively insensitive as to carry this argument to 
its extreme: that there is some direct corre- 
spondence between the level of anxiety and 
the tendency of individuals to learn defer- 
ence or to be motivated to activate deference 
toward formal superiors in an organization. 
For the article notes that: “It seems reasona- 
ble to assume that a certain amount of anxiety 
is conducive to organizational specialization, 
while too heavy a load may result in dysfunc- 
tional reactions to authority.”® 


Individual Response to Authority 

This argument misinterprets Sullivan and 
overlooks some very difficult empirical and 
normative problems. Three points will sup- 
port and explain this criticism. First, the 
article attributes an unwarranted, if con- 
venient, direction to Sullivan’s conclusions 
about a “generalized deference to authority.” 
Sullivan’s notions, however, are directionless. 
That is, they deal with general mechanisms 
rather than with their products. Illustratively, 


* Presthus, op. cit., p. go. 
* Ibid., p. go. 
* Ibid., p. go. 
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sources of anxiety and techniques for anxiety- 
reduction are defined in the process of what 
we call an individual’s “acculturation.” The 
variations in acculturation can be extreme. 
For example, agreement about authoritative 
figures does not characterize even the simplest 
and smallest “societies.” The individual re- 
sponds to many authoritative cues, and they 
often impose conflicting demands.” Indeed, 
if there is any one basic finding of the be- 
havioral study of life in organizations, it is 
this: informal social groups can control be- 
havior more effectively and continuously than 
the formal structure and sanctions, although 
this is not to deny the often considerable im- 
pact of formal elements. And anxiety-reduc- 
tion explains this generalized deference to 
informal authoritative sources as well as it 
explains deference to formal authoritative 
sources. 

The term “generalized deference to author- 
ity,” then, is unhappily vague. If “authority” 
refers to formal and informal sources, the term 
will apply. But it tells us nothing about which 
authoritative source will prevail under which 
conditions, a crucial piece of information 
indeed. In fact, “Authority in Organizations” 
implicitly uses “authority” to mean only the 
“formal capacity to evoke compliance.” In 
this case, the use of the term “generalized 
deference to authority” is purely misleading. 
Given either meaning of “authority,” in sum, 
the result of the use of the term is to force 
the discussion of the concept back to the 
period prior to Chester I. Barnard’s discussion 
of “authority” in his Functions of the Ex- 
ecutive. 


Empirical Limit to Amount of Anxiety 


Second, the limit of anxiety to “a certain 
amount” before “dysfunctional reactions” set 
in obscures far more than it illuminates. On 
empirical grounds, the usefulness of degrees 
of anxiety will be determined (in large part) 
by the social training of organization mem- 
bers. The accurate prescription of the opti- 
mum degree of anxiety for particular indi- 
viduals requires knowledge of the personality 
characteristics developed within a “society's” 
subcultures. This empirical problem does not 


* The classic experimental demonstration is that of 
Leon Festinger, “The Role of Group Belongingness in 
a Voting Situation,” 2 Human Relations 154-80 (1947). 


sufficiently influence “Authority in Organiza- 

More precisely, the general position in the 
paper neglects much relevant evidence which 
is contrary to the tenor of the argument. The 
use of concepts such as “society” must be cau- 
tious.1? However, available evidence (largely 
restricted to the “American setting”) suggests 
a general social training which develops per- 
sonality characteristics not well-suited to high 
levels of anxiety. Thus, the formation of in- 
formal groups which support and protect the 
individual, as by restrictions on output, is a 
common reaction to high levels of anxiety 
in organizations.1* Moreover, group-centered 
leadership commonly is more effective in in- 
ducing (for example) high productivity than 
the high-anxiety, directive leadership con- 
sistent with traditional organization theory. 

Indeed, Sullivan argued that individuals 
spend much of their time escaping or reduc- 
ing anxiety. This at least suggests the possi- 
bility, consistent with the results mentioned 
above, that the purposes of the formal or- 
ganization can be served by reducing the 
anxiety inherent in organized effort rather 
than by heightening anxiety by a “certain 
amount.” The act of organizing per se seems 
to imply an anxiety level which often limits 
the contributions of its members. “Authority 
in Organizations” does not recognize the 
point. This is consistent with the traditional 
theory of organization underlying the paper, 
but it does not square with substantial evi- 
dence to the contrary.'* 


Normative Limit to Amount of Anxiety 


Third, a crucial normative question inde- 
pendent of these empirical problems is: What 
degree of anxiety should exist in organiza- 


“Authority in Organizations” caricatures the “per- 
sonality” concept as a monolithic structure. See Robert 
T. Golembiewski, “The Small Group and Public Ad- 
ministration,” 19 Public Administration Review 155 
(Summer 1959). 

** See, for example, the several subcultures isolated 
within the “American setting” by Fred L. Strodtbeck, 
“Husband-Wife Interaction Over Revealed Differ- 
ences,” 16 American Sociological Review 468-73 (1951). 

“See the treatment of similar consequences of high 
anxiety in the case of the front-line supervisors in 
Chris Argyris, What Budgets Mean to People (Con- 
trollership Foundation, 1952), especially pp. 18-23. 

“Much of this literature is analyzed in Chris Argy- 
ris, Personality and Organization (Harper, 1957). 
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tions? The observation that, empirically, “too 
high a load may result in dysfunctional reac- 
tions to authority” does not provide an an- 
swer. Indeed, this observation implies either 
that a normative problem does not exist or 
that “dysfunctional for what?” has an obvi- 
ous answer. 

This is not a debater’s point. Very intense 
anxiety has been employed in organizations 
to develop and support individuals who com- 
plied with formal orders to a very high de- 
gree. For example, the administration of the 
mass murders of the Jews during World War 
II was. preceded and reinforced by a high- 
anxiety training in obedience to formal au- 
thority. One of the more infamous products 
of this training, SS Colonel Rudolph Hoess, 
explained his compliance with orders in a 
way which revealed the degree to which his 
training had pervaded his total consciousness: 


Don’t you see, we SS men were not supposed to 
think about these things; it never occurred to us. 
. . . We were all so trained to obey orders without 
even thinking, that the thought of disobeying an 
order would simply never have occurred to any- 
body. . . .15 


Hoess could not, even perform such simple 
tasks as multiplication problems, except in a 
way which reflected his training. After initial 
failures, Hoess would note with some irrita- 
tion: “Yes, of course, I had to figure out prob- 
lems like that all the time—how many days it 
would take to burn so many corpses, etc.” 

The normative limits on anxiety, then, 
cannot be left to the observation of “dysfunc- 
tional reactions.” Hoess evidenced no such re- 
actions, although (as he complained in his 
biography) no one really gave him enough 
credit for the difficult administrative job he 
performed. 

This raises the broader question of the 
values implicit in the argument of “Authority 
in Organizations.” It need only be noted 
here that it is dangerous to accept a goal- 
based, empirical theory without closely in- 
vestigating the values upon which it is based. 
Any organizing concept implies a preference 
for the desirable relations which should exist 
between men. Normatively, this is too im- 
portant a matter to let go by default. Empiri- 


* Quoted in G. M. Gilbert, The Psychology of Dic- 
tatorship (Ronald, 1950), pp. 248, 255. 


cally, it increasingly appears to be the case 
that the attempt to achieve the values im- 
plicit in traditional organization theory tends 
to curb output, employee satisfaction, and 
similar important variables. 

“Authority in Organizations,” unfortu- 
nately, fails to be explicit about its values. 
Moreover, it tends to be less than convincing 
in the empirical evidence it marshals in sup- 
port of the implicit value preferences upon 
which it is based. This is an unhappy com- 
bination. 

Rosert T. GOLEMBIEWSKI 
Assistant Professor 
Department of Management 
University of Illinois 


Long-Range Budgeting and Planning in the 
Federal Government 

More than a year ago, the Jackson Subcom- 
mittee of the United States Senate launched 
a study of our national policy machinery and 
they began by posing two questions: (1) Can a 
free society organize its human and material 
resources to out-think, out-plan, and out-per- 
form totalitarianism? (2) Can a free society or- 
ganize itself to recognize new problems in the 
world and in space—and to respond, in time, 
with new ideas? 

Against the backdrop of those basic ques- 
tions, we, in the federal government, are mak- 
ing a small beginning toward long-range budg- 
eting and planning. 

I think it comes down to this: our admin- 
istrative process does reasonably well in pro- 
gram execution, but it lacks a good deal in 
anticipating change and reflecting the future 
in its decision making. Saying it another way, 
our perspective is narrower than we can 
afford. 

The trouble with the term “planning” is 
that it raises in the minds of some the specter 
of a rigid timetable of goals, enforced by the 
considerable powers of government. None of 
us is here to argue for that degree of plan- 
ning. Nevertheless, it was a Republican Presi- 
dent who named a commission of private 
citizens to try to explore what our goals 
should be, and I think we could agree that 
this sort of exercise is futile unless we try to 
understand what stands between us and our 
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aims, and develop a strategy to move us from 
where we are to where we want to be. 

In our political system, Presidential leader- 
ship in a setting of checks and balances is the 
best response we can make to the challenge 
of forward planning in an open society. Now 
comes the question as to the adequacy of the 
tools available to the President, and one of 
these is the budget process. 

I could understand some skepticism about 
the neutrality of the budget process as an 
instrument for looking ahead. There has been 
so much restraint applied through the budget 
process that some may wonder if it can now 
act as a stimulus to administrative flexibility. 
My answer is that a shovel can be used in 
either of two ways: to beat someone over the 
head, or to loosen the earth and let the sun 
and rain do their work. If you start out with 
a belief that the government governs best 
which governs least, and enforce this philoso- 
phy with budget ceilings, you may end up 
justifying the strait jacket theory of budgeting. 
But if your view is that fiscal policy is the 
agent rather than the master of public policy, 
that government should reach decisions from 
a perspective of needs and resources, and that 
the budget is a device to weigh choices and 
develop priorities, then budgeting does be- 
come a flexible tool for forward thinking 
under Presidential leadership. 

I recognize that you can look at the future 
through the eye of the budget and see only as 
much as you want to see. You can look only 
for our contingent liabilities and present a 
story that is full of bad news. On the other 
hand, you can use your budgetary information 
to project probable future revenue and spend- 
ing trends in the light of a growing economy, 
and show that expenditures can rise substan- 
tially within the capabilities of present tax ar- 
rangements. Objectivity is the key to what you 
produce for programming and decision-mak- 
ing purposes. 

This year we propose to make a start with 
the use of budget procedures in the hope that 
we can anticipate future requirements phased 
with assumptions regarding economic growth 
rates and revenues, for a five-year period. 

This year we will have a two-stage budget 
planning procedure. In the first stage, the 
Budget Bureau has prepared for the President 


an informed estimate of revenues and expend- 
itures through fiscal 1966, not for the purpose 
of freezing budget totals but to enable the 
President to see from a long perspective the 
major issues which may arise during this 
period and which will influence the level and 
trend of the budget. This stage is completed. I 
want to be very clear on the point that the 
long-range look is not for the purpose of “lock- 
ing up” the budget, but to illuminate the fu- 
ture and make the preparation of the 1963 
budget more meaningful. 

The second stage will embrace the usual 
process whereby the agencies prepare their 
formal 1963 submissions—with much more 
flexibility than previously—and turn them in 
to us this fall for final review. 

The principal changes, then, from past 
budgetary practice are these: (1) the figures 
given ‘o the agencies during the summer were 
not ceilings but planning guides which could 
be adjusted without penalty of excommunica- 
tion; (2) these planning figures came out of 
a very different process, namely a five-year 
forward look; and (3) there were no formal, 
detailed agency submissions this spring, but 
rather a consideration of trends and issues. 
It is this kind of material that lends itself to 
thoughtful reflection by the President, his 
fiscal advisers, and his Cabinet. 

In this transition year, the advance plan- 
ning exercise is frankly experimental. We 
recognize that some agencies have a long 
distance to go before they can gear into the 
programming process. We realize that some 
agencies are confused by the change in signals. 
On the other hand, forward planning is sec- 
ond nature in some agencies and they wel- 
come at last the opportunity to harness their 
programming operations to the budget proc- 
ess. 
In short, we expect to learn from this first 
exercise considerable about the capability that 
exists for long-range analysis. We will know 
more about where we have it and where we 
need to encourage it. We are not carried away 
with exuberance in our expectations of first- 
year results. It may take time before the new 
system works as it should. We do believe, 
however, that the requirements of the budget 
cycle can provide a meaningful stimulus to 
the development of programming skills so 
that this type of exercise will not happen 
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just once a year but will become rooted in 
management practice. 

One thing is certain. All this isn’t going to 
happen just because the Budget provides a 
climate conducive to it. The real challenge is 
to the agencies and the people who work in 
them. If departmental officers do not grasp 
the implications of Presidential leadership, if 
budget and fiscal people insist on taking a 
narrow approach to financial management, if 
program planners and fiscal officers talk in dif- 
ferent tongues and operate from different 
perspectives, if the agencies do not strive for 
creativity within their mission assignments— 
then we are in trouble. 

But if, on the other hand, it succeeds in 
supplying some of the perspective we have 
been groping for, if it sharpens the contrast 
among alternative courses of action, if it ori- 
ents our thinking and decisions toward our 
opportunities, then we will score a major gain. 

In short, we are engaged in testing the abil- 
ity of the financial management system to rise 
to the needs of Presidential leadership. 


WituraM D. Carey 

U. S. Bureau of the Budget 

Talk before the Financial Management 
Roundtable, Washington, D. C. 


Inter-City Comparisons 

Norton E. Long’s review of Sayre and Kauf- 
man’s book in Public Administration Review 
(Winter 1961, pp. 23-30) refers to inter-city 
comparisons in a manner which, we think, 
may be construed either as palpably in error 
or omission. We would like to fill in the gap. 

Professor Long says in part (concerning in- 
ter-city comparisons): “. . . Despite the long 
history of 1313 and the ICMA we are still 
largely in the dark as to how to make mean- 
ingful comparisons of municipal expenditures. 
. . » The work of Ridley and Simon stands as 
a rather lonely monument to the attempt to 
introduce objective yardsticks. . . .” 

We would agree that these quotations 
should be read in context and what we say is 
addressed to these sentences in their full con- 
text. 

The Citizens Budget Commission began, 


seven years ago, a study of inter-city cost com- 
parisons. During a period of seven years, we 
issued seven reports. These have been widely 
published and copies have been sent to the 
American Society for Public Administration 
where they are available for review. We would 
not presume to evaluate our own pioneering 
reports, but we welcome examination of them. 

More recently, the Municipal Finance Of- 
ficers Association of the United States and 
Canada applied to the Ford Foundation for 
a grant to study inter-city costs and received 
an amount of money, which was allocated to 
the Citizens Budget Commission for a pilot 
study of this subject. We are now engaged in 
this study. We anticipate that the current 
study will develop a firm basis for a full-scale 
attack on the admittedly elusive, complex and 
confusing puzzle: how can municipal costs be 
measured? 

We have no illusions about the obstacles 
and have carefully stated them in reports 
over a period of several years. In fact we con- 
sidered such an analysis a necessary prelude to 
an attack on the constructive side of the prob- 
lem. 

In the interest of accurate reporting of the 
status of this matter, we think you may wish 
to inform your readers of these facts. 


Joun M. Leavens 
Executive Director 
Citizens Budget Commission, Inc. 


Reply to Mr. Leavens 


I regret that I have not had the opportu- 
nity to examine the inter-city cost compari- 
sans made by the Citizens Budget Commission. 
It is therefore impossible for me to comment 
on them. The way in which they overcame 
the very great difficulties in making these 
comparisons would have been of the greatest 
interest. To my knowledge studies undertaken 
by Professor Robert Wood in the New York 
Metropolitan Area, John Bollens in the St. 
Louis Area and James Norton in the Cleve- 
land Area have had varying degrees of success 
in coping with the problem. I believe Profes- 
sor Adrian of Michigan State and Professor 
Oliver Williams of the Fels Institute have 
given it as searching attention as I know of. 
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Certainly there are many more whose work 
escapes my acquaintance. 

I know of no scholar who feels happy with 
his ability to achieve adequate comparability 
as to the identity of end items and their 
costs between cities. I take it from Mr. 
Leavens’ letter that the action of the Munici- 
pal Finance Officers Association therein re- 
ferred to would indicate a basic agreement 
that much needs to be done. I for one applaud 
the grant of the Ford Foundation and hope 
that it will bear fruit. 

The difficulties with inter-city comparisons 
stem from two main sources. First we need 
standardized units and a means of translating 
actual practices into these standardized units. 
While in some municipal purchases difficu! ties 
are minor, in many there is the greatest dif- 
ficulty of reaching agreements on how to 
measure the quantity and quality of service 
to say nothing of determining its cost. 
Whether it be schools, fire, police, or hospitals 
the problem of yardsticks and conversion is 
baffling. In addition to identifying a meas- 
urable homogeneous something purchased 
and its cost, there is the often perplexing 
problem of differences between communities 
as to which level of government pays for or 
performs all or part of a function. Doubtless 
these problems are not inherently insuperable 
and certainly we should and must do every- 
thing we can to lick them. Standardized units 


for the measurement of quantity and quality — 


with respect to municipal activities would be 
an enormous boon to the administrator and 
researcher alike. The elusive question of qual- 
ity of service will always be a stumbling block 
to rigorous comparisons but one that should 
not be taken as a crucial obstacle. Much can 
be done. 

While the making of inter-city compari- 
sons is of great importance to the student and 
practitioner of municipal administration as a 
source for performance standards, it has a 
most important and largely untapped value 
for the student of empirical political theory. 
The pioneering work of Adrian, Williams 
and Press, coming in the wake of the com- 
munity power studies of Hunter, Egger, 
Ostrom, Dahl and others, suggests a further 
exploitation of the political subsystem of the 
municipality as a laboratory permitting em- 
pirical field work in the development of sig- 


nificant quantifications for theory. Karl Pear- 
son urged us to fasten on the differences that 
make a difference. Our hope is that these dif- 
ferences are exhibited by gross observables 
revealing critical variables in the situation. 
The laboratory of the local political system 
gives us ready access to these observables and 
the opportunity to correlate them with sig- 
nificant political outcomes. 

A curse of political science has been the 
persistent temptation to seek unverifiable 
“wisdom” through the special access of the 
inside dopester. Unlike the economists who 
do not seek to explain economic affairs by a 
special familiarity with bank presidents and 
the inner workings of the corporate power 
structure, political scientists have been en- 
amoured of an extreme variant of what in 
economics has had the opprobrious label of 
institutionalism. Doubtless economics has suf- 
fered from the inability of its theorists to in- 
tegrate the excursion of some of its students 
into institutional research into its more gen- 
eral theories. But, if this is so, political science 
has suffered even more through a lack of con- 
cern with gross observables other than voting 
statistics. We need things that can be looked 
at by a normally intelligent graduate student 
without special access to the mayor. What are 
the publicly observable differences that make 
a difference? 

Here is where inter-city comparisons can be 
highly significant. Like family budgets, munic- 
ipal budgets should be revealing. If we were 
to take a roster of cities with differing formal 
and informal political structures, would we 
find any grossly observable correlation be- 
tween the political structure of a city and 
the end items and the amounts of money it 
spends on them? Surely, if we accept Lasswell’s 
dictum about politics, money should be a 
highly significant indicator. If differences in 
political structure do make a difference, they 
ought to show up in money terms, in how 
much is spent for what and who pays for 
it. Because taxes and budgets are publicly 
observable gross phenomena, they should have 
a particular interest for us as providing an 
opportunity for us without special access or 
enormous expense to check theory. 

Professor Robert Wood's recent study in- 
dicating that gross phenomena of population 
density and income are a better indicator of 
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municipal expenditures than policy is sug- 
gestive of what research can uncover. Cer- 
tainly, much of our discussion of the com- 
parative merits and consequences of forms of 
government would be illuminated by de- 
termining what, if any, grossly observable 
differences, monetarily measurable, were cor- 
related with them. 

Certainly it is highly desirable that po- 
litical science should achieve some of the 
great benefits that have inured to economics 
from quantification. Study of the subpolitical 
systems of local government in terms of taxes, 
expenditures, and their relation to politics 
offers real opportunity for quantitative work 
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and comparative government studies of first 
rate significance. Of even greater importance, 
this kind of study permits the accumulation of 
data to check the validity of empirical theory. 
Perhaps the most significant advance in eco- 
nomic theory was due to the development of 
statistical series that provided objective data 
to control theorizing. Similar useful reality 
checks could be developed through the quan- 
tification suggested here, and the municipal 
laboratory could be the origin of empirical, 
testable theories of politics. 

Norton E. Lone 

Professor of Political Science 

Northwestern University 


Cart Before the Horse or—No Horse? 


‘The chief tool of the business executive is his ability to speak and write 
effectively.’ Accepting the truth of this statement, leaders in business and 
industry have poured money and talent into development of courses and 
training programs aimed at giving men the skills and techniques necessary 
to speak and write effectively. But frequently the results of such programs 
have been disheartening. Why? . . . The people who plan and teach 
these programs apparently assume that the ability to express an idea is 
far more difficult than the ability to ‘get’ an idea. They assume that if a 
man takes a course emphasizing speech or writing techniques he will auto- 
matically communicate well. However, a man cannot really speak or write 
well until he has something worthwhile to say. 

We who work with business and professional people as well as college 
students find that the people who have something to write and speak 
about, something about which they feel deeply, have little trouble stating 
their ideas. We also find . . . that original thinking or idea getting comes 
hard and only after deeper concentration than most people are used to. 


—Frep R. Dow inc and A. Conran Posz, “Ideas: The Basis for Effective 
Communications,” 14 Journal of the American Society of Training 
Directors 3 (February 1960). 
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Editorial Comment 


COUNCIL-MANAGER GOVERNMENT: 
EFFICIENCY FOR GOOD 


NLY seventy years ago, President Charles 
W. Eliot of Harvard wrote: “all critics of 
the institutions of the United States during 
the last fifty years [1841-1891] agree that mu- 
nicipal government has been the field in 
which the least efficiency for good has been 
exhibited and the greatest positive evils have 
developed.” Today, critics of our institutions 
might with confidence conversely declare that 
municipal government during the last fifty 
years has exhibited more “efficiency for good” 
than almost any other institution in the 
United States. 

This is so owing to the spread of council- 
manager government and the development of 
the profession of city manager. A city charter 
proposing council-manager organization was 
first recommended in 1911 by the Short Ballot 
Organization for Lockport, New York. A half 
century later finds 1800 cities so organized. For 
the first time, 50 per cent of all the municipali- 
ties in the United States with populations 
of 25,000 to 500,000 now have city man- 
agers. Since the end of World War II, seventy- 
five cities and towns each year have adopted 
this improved form of municipal government. 
The council-manager plan has had its widest 
proliferation in some of the home rule states 
like California, Maine, Michigan, Texas, and 
Virginia. The slowest growth has been in the 
New England states and in New York. Un- 
fortunately for municipal administration in 
these states and some others, council members 
elected on a partisan ballot buttress the politi- 
cal parties at the State level rather than the 
idea of professional municipal administrators. 

Several factors have contributed to this vast 
improvement in municipal administration. 
First, during the past five decades cities have 
grown greatly. The economy has expanded. 
Both necessitated adoption of new municipal 
activities and the expansion of established ones. 
Necessarily, increased attention has been cen- 
tered on the need for better organization and 


management of city activities. Second, the 
National Municipal League with its model 
city charter embodying the council-manager 
plan and its publicizing of manager plan 
achievements has helped. Third, the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, to its 
great credit, early set forth the City Managers 
Code of Ethics and propagated it, and a sense 
of profession, among its members. It estab- 
lished and promoted in-service training pro- 
grams. Job insecurity, something of a handi- 
cap to the profession, has been partially offset 
by the Association’s recent adoption of group 
retirement and insurance plans. It has edu- 
cated both the universities and the cities to 
the mutual advantage of internships and the 
role of each in such staffing. As a result, the 
majority of new manager appointments are 
coming out of university programs in public 
administration. 

Exactly who “invented” the city manager 
idea, no one now knows. Perhaps he lived in 
Staunton, Virginia. Perhaps Woodrow Wil- 
son, President, Richard S. Childs, Secretary, or 
other prime movers of the Short Ballot Or- 
ganization deserve the credit. The inventor at 
least reminds us of two thoughts with which 
we close this salute to the city manager idea: 
first, efficiency for good requires a basic legal 
framework that gives professional public ad- 
ministrators a fair chance to perform; second, 
students of government and administration 
should not eschew, as is too often done, the role 
of inventor as beneath or beyond their schol- 
arly duty. In a country where 70 per cent of the 
people live in cities, and a high proportion of 
those in the disorganized metropolitan com- 
plexes, another governmental discovery with 
wide appeal might reassure that the progress 
of the last fifty years will continue in the next. 


Joun A. PERKINS 
Editor-in-Chief 
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Society Perspectives 


“OH, GIVE ME A HOME” 


H, give me a home” is a good theme for 

the generalist in modern American so- 
ciety, including the generalist administrator 
in the public service. “Generalist” is a good 
fifty-cent word always worth some reference 
in a speech, but the listener has to be alert, 
for it is also a little slippery. 

“Generalist” is slippery because the term 
stretches to include several ideas and a num- 
ber of situations where general is related to 
some previously narrow or more specialized 
state. An operating employee who becomes a 
supervisor is a specialist who becomes a gen- 
eralist. He must now perform a number of 
functions that encompass a more general area. 
This may also be true of a departmental 
budget examiner who moves up to the de- 
partmental administrator level, say in state 
government, where his functions are more 
general than just budgeting. 

What we normally have in mind when we 
use the term in administrative circles, how- 
ever, is not so much the movement from nar- 
row to general functions. Rather, what we 
more often think of is an attitude, a way of 
looking at the world. Thus, when the term is 
employed, the context in which it is placed 
must be carefully examined to be certain that 
the fifty-cent word alone is not the only evi- 
dence that the speaker understands the signifi- 
cance of the problem. The movement from 
employee to supervisor or from budget exam- 
iner to departmental administrator may or 
may not denote movement from specialist to 
generalist in this use of the word. Whether it 
does or not depends on whether it is accom- 
panied by a change in the individual where 
he develops a more general perspective. 

If we accept that what we want are general- 
ist administrators with a broad perspective on 
their work, their agencies, and their role in 
government and society, it is simple to under- 
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stand why they are so rare. The question be- 
comes, “How do we obtain administrators 
who have this broad, general perspective?” 

This complex, difficult question can hardly 
be answered here, but some critical aspects 
can be mentioned. We can say that the prob- 
Jem involves the effects of prior educational 
and administrative experience. The emphasis 
on specialization in training and experience 
by administrators and personnel departments 
employing an individual can hardly help but 
affect the type of person hired and the train- 
ing and experience individuals believe neces- 
sary to their future career. The kinds of re- 
quirements established for promotion and 
advancement and the kinds of training pro- 
grams available are also important. 

More important, perhaps, is the problem of 
professional self-identification—how the per- 
son perceives himself in his capacity as a 
professional. Until recently, the pressures were 
strongly in the direction of giving the indi- 
vidual a relatively narrow specialist view. At 
the federal service level, the idea of an ad- 
ministrative service academy or staff college 
and the efforts toward a senior civil service 
oppose these pressures. The presence of an 
organization like ASPA, dedicated to the de- 
velopment of this generalist public executive 
with a broad view of his role in government 
and society, is an important force at all levels 
of government service opposing these influ- 
ences. 

Finally, it is necessary to fill out in much 
greater detail the picture of the generalist 
public executive, if our efforts to produce 
more of them are to be more conscious and 
effective. Then, perhaps, the generalist will 
find a home. 


GEOFFREY Y. CORNOG 
Staff Editor 
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You, at a public administrator, have something in common with 
the agency director in Washington—and the waterworks superintendent in Middle- 
town. You may, someday, have to decide whether electronic computers will pay their 
way in your office . . . or you'll have to steer a new program between the devil of 
interest groups and the deep sea of bureaucratic caution . . . or you may wonder 
what it takes to get the new graduates into public service . . . or how other offices 
cope with full and fallow work periods . . . or how much sense a standard code of 
ethics really would make in your area. 


The ASPA National Conference explores the wide range of questions you are already 
facing and stimulates some new thinking. . . . And the 1959 Conference offered a 
particularly interesting view of today's governmental problems against the back- 
ground of New Deal-world war-nuclear peacetime developments in public adminis- 
tration during the Society's first twenty years. 


Public Administration 1939-59-79, 
digest of the Conference proceedings, is a publication 
we think you will find helpful for some time to come. 


Paul L. Beckett, editor. The George Washington University, publisher 
$5 (ASPA members, $3.75) Spring 1961 130 pages 


Order from American Society for Public Administration, 6042 Kimbark, Chicago 37 


Recently Published 


Guidelines for 
Administrative Action 
. Natere of Executive Action—Joha W. Macy, 


Methods and Goals 
in Public Management 
* Executive's Responsibility for Personnel—Ken- 
neth O. Warner 


* Trends in Public Finance in the Southeast— 
H. Odell Waldby 


* Problems and Techniques of Conference Lead- 
ership—Helmer M. Martinson 


* Efficient Agency Writing, the Administrator's 
Role—Paul Irvine 


. . . and other papers of the Southeastern 


* Improving Decision-Making Processes—Gordon 
R. Clapp, Wallace S. Sayre 

* Career Executive and American Political Scene 
—G. Homer Durham, Frederick J. Lawton 


* Institute Perspectives—Marshall $. Dimock, 
Henry Reining, Jr. 


. ..+ and other topics discussed at the 
Northeastern and the Southwestern ASPA 


ASPA Management Institute, 1957. Edited 

by Don L. Bowen and Robert B. Highsaw, 

= the University of Alabama, 
niversity. Spring 1961, 120 pages. 


Available from the publisher 
Price: $3 (ASPA members, $2.25) 


Frederick C. Irion and Eleanor Rosenth 
published by the University of New Mex- 
ico, Albuquerque. Spring 1961, 125 pages. 
Available from the publisher 
Price: $3 (ASPA members, $2.25) 
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The Personae Public Administration will be found in the 


ASPA DIRECTORY for 1961 


some 6,500 individuals and organizations— 
members, affiliates, and subscribers of the 
American Society for Public Administration— 


Atomic Energy Commission to the Yale Law Library 
Atlanta Personnel Board to Zagreb Youth Publishers 


a valuable reference work for persons and groups concerned with public 
administration, and also a professional guide of interest to libraries, 
publishers, educational and research institutions, administrative and 
management services, and other organizations working with government 


For your directory, write to ASPA, 6042 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37. 
Price: $5, or $3.75 for ASPA participants 
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